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VISITING TOILETTE. 


oe of ciel-blue poult de soie, embroidered 
with silk of a darker shade. 

clears the ground in front, and has a long trail. 
The trimming of the skirt and mantle consists 
of a pleating of rose-pink gauze, with a puffed 
heading. The waist is heart-shaped, and is worn 


over a chemisette of puff- 
ed lace. The sleeve is 
straight to the elbow, and 
terminates in a large puff, 
with two wide frills of 
white Duchesse lace, fall- 
ing over the hand, and 
another narrower one 
above the puff. Each frill 
is finished with a pink silk 
bow. The  Fontanges 
mantle is trimmed like 
the skirt, and is pleated 
on the left shoulder, and 
box-pleated under the 
arm. It is ornamented 
on the left shoulder with 
a pink silk bow, with 
fringed ends, and is car- 
ried round to the right 
hip, where it is fastened 
and looped with a pink 
bow. White chip hat, 
trimmed with rose-pink 
flowers and crépe de 
Chine of the same color. 
Boots of the shade ofthe 
dress. Straw-color kid 
gloves. 
DESCRIPTION OF CUT} 
PAPER PATTERN OF 
VISITING TOILETTE. 
This cut paper pattern 
consists of three pieces, 
viz.: Trained skirt, waist, 
and Fontanges mantle. 
Tratnep Sxirt.—The 
skirt is in five pieces: 
Front breadth, two gored 
side breadths, and two 
straight back breadths; 
and is put together as 
notched. 
Quantity of material, 
24 inches wide, 13 yards. 
Waist.—This is in five 
pieces: Front, back, side, 
sleeve, and puff. 
Bust measure, 40 
inches. 
Quantity of material, 
24 inches wide, 3 yards. 
Foytances Mant ie. 
—This mantle is in one 
piece, half of which is 
given in the pattern, and 
is sewed in with the waist. 
Quantity of material, 
24 inches wide, 13 yards. 





NEGLECTED 
EDUCATION. 


A LITERARY YOUNG 
lady reads, with Mar- 
tied Ladies of the first fam- 
ilies, the Poets, History, En- 
glish Literature. Strictly 
Private lessons. Conversa- 
tion, correspondence, crit- 
icism, or common English 
branches. Address MUSIC, 
Box 79, Station D. 


The “Jiterar oung 
lady,” by this sivettid 
ment, which we find in 
& morning news! r 
would imply dhoan’ thas 
are ‘‘married ladies of 
the first families” whose 
education has been neg- 
lected. That many of 
these distinguished dames 
might be the better for a 
Course of reading of ‘* the 
Poets, history, and En- 
glish literature,” we do 
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not doubt. It seems quite probable that, with 
the preoccupations of fashionable life, Shaks- 
peare, Macaulay, Motley, and other writers; 
have been somewhat slighted. It is possible | 
even that there are ‘‘ married ladies of the first | 
families” who, not finding these authors at, all | 
familiar with ‘‘ their set,” do not even know them 


. byname. We are glad, then, to inform all such 
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that there is ‘‘a literary young lady” abroad, 
who makes it her business to present the poets, 
historians, and other worthies of English litera- 
ture to ‘‘ married ladies of the first families.” 
We do not hesitate to incur the responsibility 
of bespeaking for them the warmest hospitality. 
We are not without hope that, under the auspices 
of the ‘‘ literary young lady” aforesaid, Shaks- 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 
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peare, the poets, and historians may yet make 
their way in the ‘‘ best society,” and be recog- 
nized as fit and familiar companions of the most 
fashionable dames. 

By the statement that her lessons are to be 
‘* strictly private,” the literary young lady would 
seem to infer that the poets and historians are 
only to be introduced surreptitiously into the best 

society. Is she afraid 
that if they knock at the 
front-door the flunkey will 
point them to the back 
way? Must they be 
smuggled through the 
area, lest they be taken 
for friends of the family ? 
There is, we assure the 
young literary lady, no 
occasion for any scruples 
in regard to the new ac- 
quaintances she proposes 
to introduce to her pat- 
rons, the ladies of the first 
families. Shakspeare, 
though he was the son 
of a wool-comber, is un- 
doubtedly,. to use the 
mildest term, ‘‘ respecta- 
ble,” safely admissible 
every where, and the 
most fashionable dame 
need not be ashamed of 
his intimacy. 

When theliterary young 
lady in her advertisement 
speaks of ‘‘ conversation, 
correspondence, criticism, 
or common English 
branches,’’ we confess 
that we are puzzled. She 
don’t pretend, surely, that 
‘*married ladies of the 
first families” are in need 

‘of her lessons to learn 
how to talk, write, cipher, 
ete., correctly? It is 
barely possible that there 
are married ladies who 
are deficient in the ele- 
ments, or the three R’s, 
as they might say, read- 
ing, ’riting, and ’rithme- 
tic ; but it is preposterous 
to suppose that the digni- 
fied matrons of the first 
families should require 
the aid of our literary 
lady to teach them to 
read a bill of Delmonico’s, 
indite a billet-douzx, orsum 
up the yards, however pre- 
posterous the number, in 
a fashionable skirt. If 
so, let them by all means 
hasten to secure the serv- 
ices of the literary young 
lady, and save their blush- 
es behind the secrecy of 
her ‘‘ private lessons.” 





LITTLE THINGS. 

REAT things are not 

the things on which 
the life and happiness of 
the world depend. We 
do not gather our crops 
from the peaks of the 
mountains, but from the 
fertile valleys and far- 
stretching meadows of 
the lower ground. And 
though the occasional 
brilliant actions of excep- 
tional men are more start- 
ling at the time, and more 
beautiful to look upon, as 
impressing us with what 
lies within the scope of 
- humanity, they are not 
to be compared, for their 
effect on the aggregate 
happiness of mankind, to 
those myriads of hourly 
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familiar duties which belong to the lower and 
ordinary plan of existence.. It is not by sudden 
and sporadic jerks that the business of life is kept 
going. It is by the masses of ordinary men and 
women doing their ordinary work in their ordi- 
nary spheres, according to the measure of their 
abilities, and under a sacred sense of duty to God 
and man, 

That some spheres are more important than 
others—more influential, and even, in some 
sense, more honorable—need not be denied. 
But all true work is honorable, and contributes 
its share to-the:good of society and to the life of 
the world, And the man who looks down with 
contempt ona‘ fellow-creature who is honestly 
and faithfully doing his duty, simply because his 
sphere is‘a humble sphere, and his occupation is 
a humble occupation, is a barbarian at heart, 
whatever he may be in outward appearance. He 
has not yet learned the very first lesson of Chris- 
tian civilization, which teaches us to see the hu- 
manity which is inevery man, and to look through 
the exterior, however humble, to the grand king- 
dom of motive and conscience, which makes small 
things great and great things small. 

And as with the general business of the world, 
so with its happiness. That happiness depends 
far more upon small things than upon great. 
Suppose you have a cheerful and loving heart— 
suppose that you abound in all the little kind- 
nesses and courtesies of life—suppose that you 
are tender and considerate to the feelings of those 
around you, willing to oblige, mindful of others 
rather than of yourself, and in all things exer- 
cising yourself to have a conscience void of of- 
fense toward God and toward man—your pres- 
ence will make sunshine wherever you go, and 
your friends would not exchange it for the daz- 
zle of a hero. 








By ALICE CARY. 


In the sweet time of May, 
When fields and woods are gay, 
And large and little flowers are all a-blooming, 
I think that thou must find 
This true, if thou but mind, 
Pleasure is either past, or else a-coming. 


When merry birds do crowd 
The branches, singing loud— 
The black, the blue-bird—he of scarlet feather— 
And tender, brown-eyed doves, 
Make dole to tell their loves, 
And winds and waters talk and laugh together; 


When bees about their hives - 
Are working for their lives, 

When with his shadow every leaf is dancing, 
While from the land, the sea 
For very joy doth be 

Retiring now, and now again advancing; 


When not a cloud be spied 
The blue of heaven to hide, 
And not a lamb of all the flock be straying, 
I think, if thou art fair, 
Thou still must needs declare 
‘Tis not our birth-right here to go a-Maying. 
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tw Our next Supplement Number will contain pat- 
terns and illustrations of a large variety of Traveling 
Suits, Water-proof Wrappings, Walking Dresses, Boys’ 
Suits, Summer Bonnets and Round Hats, Parasols, 
Talmas, Traveling Portmanteaus, Necessaires, Sachels, 
Drinking Cups, etc., etc, 

tw Arrangements have been made to furnish Cut 
Paper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
appear from time to time in Harrer's Bazar, at the 
low rate of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Costume. 
The Patterns of the Street Suit in Bazar No, 22, and of 
the Visiting Suit on the First Page of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. 
News-dealers supplied at the usual discount. 

tw A very interesting account of Baker's TRAVELS 
tN Anysstnia, superbly Illustrated from his own sketches, 
was commenced in Harrer’s Wrrkiy for May 28. 
This will be followed, when pleted, by similar nar- 
vatives of TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE in other countries, 
both savage and civilized, illustrating, with pen and 
pencil, whatever is interesting, curious, and noteworthy 
in their scenery, and the manners, customs, and occu- 
pations of the inhabitants. The Publishers believe that 
this novel and instructive department will be one of the 
most entertaining and popular attractions ever laid be- 
Sore their readers, 











BROTHER AND SISTER. 


OLERIDGE used to say that he envied 

Worpswortu the possession of a sister, 
and that his own character had suffered from 
the want of one. Who can doubt that the 
gentle sympathy, tender humanity, and pure 
life of the one poet were fostered by the do- 
mestic affections of which his sister was the 
ever-present motive? Who, moreover, can re- 
fuse his assent to the probability that the oth- 
er might have been rescued from the cold ab- 
stractions of a vague speculation, and the sens- 
ualities of misgoverned appetite, if he had had 
in a sister a guide to keep him in the direct 
ways of practical humanity, and to soothe and 
purify his unruly desires by the holy and gen- 
tle influence of her affection? The man Co.x- 
RIDGE might have been wiser and better, and 
the poet CoLERIDGE stronger and more endur- 
ing; for the moral and intellectual perversity 
of the one would probably have been checked 
by the homely sense and instinctive purity of 
@ good -sistet, and the spasmodic effort and 
abortive power of the other composed and pros 


longed into an ever-flowing current of useful 
force by her influence. This gives the impulse 
of duty and regularity of order to all within its 
attraction, and especially toa brother. 

A poet is not given to all sisters, but each 
one possesses a power over the ordinary mor- 
tals who make up the vast majority of brothers 
which it behooves them to recognize and use 
discreetly, The tendeney, however, of our day 
is either to ignore or pervert this power. The 
sister seems to have come to a tacit under- 
standing with the brother that both are to be 
permitted to go their own way. She accord- 
ingly takes hers, and he his; and though they 
may both lead to the same bourne, which we 
need not indicate, there are but few points of 
contact. Brother and sister consequently sel- 
dom come together on the road; and when 
they do meet or pass, it is with only a nod of 
formal acquaintanceship. 

This indifference to a natural relation is at- 
tributed to a cause which is neither flattering 
to brother nor sister. It is cynically stated 
that they are afraid of mutual disclosure, and 
avoid intimacy lest they may be known to each 
other as they are to the world. In compliance 
with what it is hoped may be merely a caprice 
of fashion, the girl assumes an audacity, and 
the boy a grossness, which are so incompati- 
ble with the reserve and refinement of the ten- 
der but modest and delicate intimacy between 
brother and sister that each avoids all approach 
to it. There are unquestionably, in the daily 
conduct of the young of both sexes, a thousand 
acts which, though they may not startle the 
sense of decorum of indifferent witnesses, would 
not bear the interested scrutiny of a brother's 
or sister’s love. 

Society—we mean those comparatively few, 
but, unfortunately, constantly increasing peo- 
ple who impudently assume that they consti- 
tute society—not only permits, but boldly sanc- 
tions, on the part of its members, a demeanor 
which no virtuous family would tolerate in the 
privacy of its home. On the promenade, at 
the ball, the coffee-house assembly, and other 
resorts of fashion, the girl allows and takes lib- 
erties of speech, manner, and conduct which, 
if ventured upon in the presence of a brother, 
would cause his face to redden with the deep- 
est blush of shame, and his arm to fall with the 
heaviest weight of indignation. If brothers 
cared or dared to be witnesses of the habitual 
social relationship of their sisters, their blood, 
which may be presumed to be still stronger 
than water, would be in a constant state of eb- 
ullition. They prudently, however, turn their 
heads, or, in a cowardly compromise with the 
abandonment of others, slink away to their own 
unnoticed wantonness, 

While the brother thus allows his sister to 
pass a life of uncontrolled social freedom, the 
vagaries of which he carefully ignores, he com- 
pensates himself by exacting an equal license 
for his own conduct. He unquestionably, like 
his sister, says and does daily a thousand things 
which society regards without rebuke, if not 
with approval, but which she could not witness 
without dismay. 

If it is desirable that all our women should 
become coquettes and our men rakes, there can 
be no more effectual way of securing this than 
by the present plan of severing the natural in- 
timacy between brother and sister. As long 
as they are together she will be capable of a 
blush and he conscious of an insult. The as- 
sociation of the two is undoubtedly favorable 
to the humble qualities of modesty and of mien, 
chastity of expression, and virtuous conduct. 
Their severance encourages a defiance of sex- 
ual reserve, boldness of manner, audacity of 
talk, and a tendency to wantonness. A co- 
quette and a rake can hardly exist in the same 
family with a genuine brother and sister. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Sensational Fellow-Passengers. 


‘YY DEAR ALCIBIADES,—It is a lovely 
Sunday morning, and if I write you a few 
lines before going to church I suppose you will 
not think that I am doing wrong. On the oth- 
er hand, I wonder if you will think that going 
to church will condone any offense that I may 
have committed. And again, I wonder, as I 
often do, while we are spinning along upon our 
great journey, whether it is desirable to go and 
hear dull sermons. ‘To be sure, I do not know 
how we are to escape them. As long as Bruno, 
for instance, goes at large in society, and preach- 
es to every body whom he can catch, there will 
be no avoiding dull sermons. Why should a 
man insist upon frequenting society who can 
not converse, and who only preaches? Bruno 
makes every chair in which he sits a pulpit. 
Every street corner is a chapel. He does not 
talk, he harangues ; and pleasant social inter- 
course languishes and expires under his pon- 
derosity. Now here is a question. It is not 
my duty to listen to the insufferable tedious- 
ness of neighbor Bruno, the hardware mer- 
chant, in the street. Would it become my 
duty to endure it if he were the Reverend Dr. 
Bruno in the pulpit ? 
And yet again, is not Bruno’s dullness better 
than the tawdry and shallow talk of Toddler? 











Bruno is a ponderous bore, but Toddler is an 





aggressive bore. You can not merely interiorly 
yawn while you stay, and thank Heaven when 
you get away, but you are irritated and sorely 
tempted to tell him what you think of him and 
his voluble and twinkling impertinences. Tod- 
dier is restlessly bent upon making himself 
talked about. He will say any thing if people 
will only stare. At the street corner he vocif- 
erates and gesticulates so that every body turns 
and asks, ‘‘Who is that?” That. question is 
enongh for him, and he does not hear what 
follows—‘‘Is he drunk, or crazy?” Poor Tod- 
dler is consumed with conceit. He is never 
happy in any room or with any companions un- 
til he says or does something that makes him 
conspicuous. I think he would like to live be- 
hind one of those enormous plate-glass windows 
upon Broadway, where he could be seen at 
full length by every body all day and all night. 
But if he too should become the Reverend Dr. 
Toddler, do you suppose that if I were to go to 
hear him this morning I should find his flip- 
pancy and affectation more agreeable in the 
pulpit than they are out of it? 

The truth is, my dear Alcibiades, that I am 
in some doubt about going to church this morn- 
ing, because what I have supposed is the fact 
—I am told that, not indeed Tommy Toddler, 
but his cousin Teddy, who is the same thing, 
is going to preach. And he preaches sensa- 
tions—not sentiments, nor thoughts, nor aspi- 
rations. I do not mean that he finds his texts 
in the events of life around him. It is his duty 
to do that. For my part, I have heard enough 
of Jewish obstinacy, and am quite ready to hear 
of Christian doggedness. And also I am tired 
of hearing of sin in the abstract. We don’t do 
wrong in the abstract. Moreover, if a congrega- 
tion is given to covetousness—if there is a noto- 
rious liar in it—if its members love Mammon 
and obey his commandments, I hope the minis- 
ter will not waste its time by denouncing the 
mythology of Greece and Rome, nor the crude 
superstitions of the British Druids. Let him 
open his batteries upon the enemies of his peo- 
ple. I think the worst compliment ever paid 
to a clergyman was that of the lawyer who 
congratulated his pastor that the Sunday ser- 
mon never reminded him of the week. . Why, 
what is it for? You crafty old Mercury! you 
have been making the worse appear the better 
reason ever since last Monday morning, and 
now you come blandly into your pew, piously 
grateful for a sermon that does not remind you 
of it! 

No, my dear young friend, I think he is a 
sorry teacher who does not find his texts where 
his Master found them, and who does not drive 
home their lesson with the most fiery and di- 
rect application that he can command. And 
it is as true of all public teachers. When I 
was younger, the famous Purger was in his 
prime. There are many excellent speakers 
now; but he was a great orator. He moved 
men. He inspired them. If the enemy were 
at the gate of the city, his oratory would have 
sent the citizens against them as a spark sends 
the charge from a gun. He was the most 
scorching and tremendous critic of his times: 
a censor of a fine and fearless tongue. I was 
lucky enough to know him well, and one even- 
ing, after he had sent half his audience home 
in perplexed delight and wonder at the audac- 
ity of his personal censure, I said to him, ‘‘Why 
do you speak of people by name? Does it not 
injure the real force of your criticism by sug- 
gesting personal feeling ?” 

And Mr. Purger replied: ‘‘It is the result 
of thought and experiénce. If I describe lying 
and denounce the liar, every body languidly 
agrees. Certainly, they say; quite right: lying 
is very bad, and liars are very naughty. They 
yawn and drop asleep in my face. But if there 
be a public man whose name is familiar and 
honored, a man whom they have all been edu- 
cated to respect, and yet a man who is selfish 
and insincere, and has made his way by lying, 
what shall I do? Shall I carefully avoid men- 
tioning his name? I will tell you what I do. 
I characterize lying and the liar. I show that 
he is most dangerous when most respectable 
and unsuspected. I insist that the greater his 
gifts and opportunities, the greater his guilt. 
Then I illustrate what I say by the familiar 
name, and you may be sure my audience don’t 
drop asleep. They scold me for personality ; 
but they fall to reflecting, and gradually they 
recognize the truth, and so gradually, also, the 
power of that liar is broken. I don’t make 
speeches to be praised, but to help men and 
women. Therefore, I don’t spend my strength 
in belaboring ghosts, nor bury my head in the 
clouds.” 

That preacher, you see, my friend, took his 
texts from the life around him. And that is 
the method the preacher must pursue. He may 
not do exactly as Purger did, but he must act 
on the Purger principle. He has no right to 
denounce avarice, and then lean over his desk 
and say: ‘‘ Deacon Stump, I mean you.” I 
don’t say that I approve Purger’s method. I 
differed with him always upon the personal 
point. A man who does what he did, ‘‘as- 
sumes the God,” and that is a very perilous 
thing for any man to do. We see each other 
only in part, and who, therefore, can be sure of 
his moral judgments of others? When I was 





in college. Philomater, a young Greek, studied 








very faithfully, but he was silent, recluse, and 
apparently unsympathetic. He never joined any 
of our enterprises. He never subscribed to an 

common pleasure. He went to bed at dark, 
apparently to save candles. Yet we knew that 
he was not pinched with poverty; and it be- 
came the current belief of the college that he 
was rhean. Stingy as Philomater, became a 
college proverb. And if any orator had deliy- 
ered himself upon avarice and its peculiar un- 
handsomeness in youth, and had said, “I mean 
Philomater,” the whole college would have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Amen!” The truth was that Philo. 
mater was saving all the money he could in ey- 
ery honorable way, that he might establish a free 
school in the Greek village where he was born. 

But what is clumsily called sensationalism, 
which is the object of the Reverend Teddy 
Toddler in the pulpit, and of Tommy Toddler, 
Esquire, out of it, does not consist in holding 
up the mirror to nature, and finding your texts 
in the incidents of daily life—which, as illus- 
trative of great moral principles, are, I say, 
legitimately the theme of the pulpit—but it 
consists in the conceit and selfishness of the 
preacher. If half the city is destroyed by fire, 
or there is an appalling catastrophe upon a rail- 
road, or a great man dies, or a great crime is 
exposed, a clergyman is not to be denounced 
as sensational because he turns it to a high 
moral purpose. But if he chooses the confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel as his theme, and treats 
it with rhetorical insincerity, bent upon calling 
attention to himself or his church, or bent, in- 
deed, upon any thing but the simple truth and 
the welfare of his hearers, then he is a sensa- 
tional preacher. He preaches himself, and not 
his Master. It is not necessary to depart from 
the ecclesiastical proprieties to be sensational, 
I know many clergymen who wear the whitest 
of cravats, and the most sombre of surplices, 
and although they may be the dullest, they are 
also among the most sensational of preachers, 
because they are chiefly bent upon making an 
impression. 

I hope that you do not suppose I think that 
sensationalism besets the pulpit only. Far from 
it. Ivrecognize my reverend friend Teddy un- 
der many disguises, and by no means exclusive- 
ly in what is called public life. My excellent 
neighbor in town, Mrs. Boomingun, holds sen- 
sational preachers in horror, and betakes her- 
self to the most unsensational of churches. But 
what she does not like in preaching she illus- 
trates in practice. Her whole life is an effort 
at sensation. Her toilettes, her manners, her 
conversation, are all intended, and palpably in- 
tended, to produce a certain effect—that effect 
being always the personal glory of Mrs. Boom- 
ingun. Oh my! dear Alcibiades, in my youn- 
ger days how many women I could have men- 
tioned to you, at Newport, and Saratoga, and 
Sharon, and wherever the beau monde went (but 
in those days the beau monde did not go to Long 
Branch, as Iam told is now somewhat its habit) 
—how many women who were nothing but sen- 
sational! They had their admirers, like the 
preachers of the same kind. Their shallow 
rhetoric was in the form of flounces, and low 
necks, and laces, and an extraordinary “ style.” 
But it had its effect. There were those, how- 
ever, who were not deceived. I remember one 
evening what a buzz there was when a distin- 
guished foreigner from Upper Egypt, fixing his 
eyes for some time upon one of the chief of 
these ladies, and watching her manner and gen- 
eral conduct, suddenly exclaimed, in a dry, stac- 
cato tone, “‘Lais!” There was immense curi- 
osity to know what he meant. But I never 
heard that he explained; and I have always 
supposed that it was Upper Egyptian for sensa- 
tional. 

In reading the criticisms upon pictures and 
books, also, I find that there is great fault 
found with their tendency to sensationalism. 
Only the other day I saw somewhere a lament 
over the decline of honest, vigorous writing. 
Every author, said the lament, writes to pro- 
duce a sensation. But upon referring to some 
of the illustrations cited, I found that by sensa- 
tion the writer meant brilliancy and point. 
And as Mr. Lincoln said, when he was told 
that a certain successful general drank a great 
deal of whisky, ‘‘I wish I knew the brand, for 
I would recommend it to some other generals,” 
so I was inclined to say when I saw the charge 
of sensationalism urged against so much clever 
writing, ‘‘Oh that every article were sensation- 
al!” It isn’t brilliancy and wit and pathos 
that make a sermon or any other performance 
sensational; although when I hear a very stu- 
pid fellow denouncing a livelier one by that epi- 
thet the suspicion sometimes crosses my mind 
that jealousy expresses itself in that form. 

No, my dear Alcibiades, the essence of sen- 
sationalism is insincerity: a kind of factitious 
enthusiasm. It is combined often with better 
things, but it dominates them. For instance 
—begging Mr. Swinburne’s pardon—isn’t Vic- 
tor Hugo the very prince of sensationalists ? 
Could there be any thing, as an illustration, 

more utterly sensational than the last scene 1m 
the ‘oilers of the Sea?” It not only defies 
experience, but it outrages probability. That 
there should be such a catastrophe to the story, 
and not out of harmony with it, shows what the 
story itself is, It is not the sincere seeing of 





truth, and equally sincere telling of truth. 1¢ 
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is an explosion of sentimental extravagance. 
Now, my dear Alcibiades, I don’t wish to hear 
that kind of thing this lovely summer morning. 
And yet sometimes Saint Rainbow’s seems to me 
more truly named Saint Sensation’s. However, 
I will remember that there is something else 
besides the minister in the church, and, if I find 
that he interferes with the object for which I go 
thither, I will try to set him aside. And so 
good-morning. 
Your faithful friend, 
An OLD BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GRENADINE SUITS. 


BLACK grenadine suit is considered neces- 
A sary for a complete summer outfit. The 
lowest priced grenadine that we can commend 
to our readers is the canvas grenadine, made of 
silk and wool in square meshes. It is service- 
able and strong, is three-fourths of a yard wide, 
and costs from $1 10 to $1 60a yard. There 
are all-wool grenadines sold for less money, but 
they are exceedingly warm, and soon turn brown 
when exposed to the sun, The square-meshed 
iron grenadine, with more silk in it than the 
canvas grenadine, is the fabric most popularly 
worn for suits. It is twenty-four inches wide, 
and from $1 10 to $175 ayard. All the differ- 
ent qualities of this width can be matched in the 
wider iron grenadine—two yards wide—used for 
shawls and mantles. Dresses are also made of 
wide goods, but its great width is no advantage 
in cutting gored skirts. From $3 50 to $5 50 
ayard is the range of prices. A new and hand- 
some fabric called armure grenadine is all pure 
silk woven in square figured meshes. ‘Twenty- 
two inches wide, this costs from $1 50 to $2 25 
a yard. Nearly a yard wide, the same goods 
brings from $3 25 to $375 a yard. Sewing- 
silk armure grenadine, very fine and with but 
little lustre, is used for mourning suits. It costs 
from $1 75 to $2 50 a yard, and is twenty-two 
inches wide. The wiry Venetian grenadine for 
very dressy mourning has armure meshes, mak- 
ing a crinkle like crape: $2 25 a yard. Most 
suitable of all for mourning is the dead black 
serge grenadine. It is all silk with a broad twill, 
almost as thick as a foulard, and twenty-two 
inches wide, and from $2 75 to $3 a yard. 

A pretty iron frame grenadine with bayadere 
stripes of satin is sold in colors, as well as black, 
for over dresses worn with skirts of plain grena- 
dine or of silk. The colors most popular are ci- 
gar-brown, Quaker grays, and dark blue. This 
goods is a yard and a fourth wide at $2 a yard. 
Silk grenadines of the same style are $2 50. 

‘The glossy gaze de Chambery is preferred by 
many for black suits. French modistes import 
it with inch-wide stripes for over dresses and 
plain skirts beneath. Narrower stripes are most 
in favor here, and cost $2 a yard. The same 
price is asked for plain gaze de Chambery twenty 
inches wide. White gaze de Chambery with 
inch-wide stripes of color—rose, amber, blue, 
or green—is pretty for evening dresses; but as 
it is no longer new, though still much worn, the 
price is reduced, and pretty nice qualities are 
sold for $1 25 or $1 50 a yard. 

Modistes require from twenty to twenty-five 
yards of black iron grenadine three - quarters 
wide to make a fashionable suit, and, as it must 
be made over silk, it is a very expensive cos- 
tume. It has been customary to make a sepa- 
rate gored under-skirt of black silk, and place 
over this a grenadine skirt of precisely the same 
shape ; but with the long over-skirts and casaques 
now worn, it is only necessary to put flounces of 
grenadine on a black silk skirt, always having 
them extend above the edge of the over dress. 
The over-skirt is made in the simple way de- 
scribed last week, with an apron front and very 
long back, and draped in pleats high on the sides. 
It is without lining, and is trimmed with narrow- 
er trimming than the under-skirt. ‘The short 
paletot is usually lined with silk, and is cut with 
one seam down the centre of the back, and 
slashed behind and at the sides. ‘Tight-fitting 
grenadine corsages and basques are lined through- 
out with thick, strong silk. ‘This is cooler than 
the old plan of using gray linen lining and cov- 
ering it with silk. It is entirely out of style to 
make grenadines with high blouse waists and low 
lining. ‘The grenadine is laid on the silk and 
made in a tight corsage with darts. It may be 
a plain basque, or the front may be round with 
a belt, or else pointed, and the back a short 
square basque. ‘The neck is cut out in a point 
in front, or else it is turned in very low down, 
making a cooler dress than if the silk lining were 
cut out, and the clinging grenadine left next the 
skin. ‘These pointed corsages — heart-shaped 
they are called—are preferred this summer to 
the square Pompadour necks. ‘The trimming, 
which is usually pleating, extends around the en- 
tire basque, passing up both fronts around the 
neck, In order to have the pleating meet on the 
lower part of the front without lapping, the dress 
is fastened by two rows of silk buttons placed 
beneath the pleats, and drawn together by loops 
of silk piping. ‘The sleeves are sabot shape, or 
the flowing Maria Theresa, and are always lined 
throughout. 

A stylish plan for making grenadine and 
Chambery gauze dresses adapts them both for 
the house and street. ‘This consists of a trained 
casaque of the grenadine only, lined in the waist, 
and worn over a silk skirt, ruffled to the knee 
with grenadine. The casaque is worn as a 
flowing train in the house, and is draped short 
enough for the street by means of buttons and 
loops onthe seams. Plain house dresses of gren- 
adine have a demi-train, with a deep flounce, 
elaborately headed, and a short basque. Coat- 
sleeves, widely. trimmed at the wrist. The trim- 
ming of black grenadine with bright colors is 





avoided this season. The suit is entirely black, 
with merely a colored sash and jewelry for relief. 
At some French houses black velvet bands, an 
inch wide, bias, and on each side a thick cord 
covered with grenadine, are used as headings for 
grenadine flounces. Heavy repped silk, in bias 
bands and widow’s folds, is used for the same 

urpose. Guipure insertion laid on these silk 
bands adds a pretty effect. A chain of small 
puffs, of grenadine or of China crape, or even 
foulard, and crescent-shaped draperies of these 
soft materials, are placed on wide flounces. Sat- 
in is out of tavor for trimming grenadine. Tom 
Thumb fringe and narrow pointed laces are add- 
ed as edgings of flounces, but soon look ragged. 
The flounces are arranged in all the various ways 
described for silk. Wide flounces are more often 
seen than narrow ones. Pleated and gathered 
flounces are often seen on the same dress—a 
narrow side pleating around the edge of the skirt, 
and a deep gathered ruffle above it, with pleating 
for a heading. Pleated ruffles may be either 
straight or bias; gathered ruffles must be bias. 
A stylish grenadine flounce has three box-pleats 
in groups, at intervals, and the top of the flounce 
cut in large scallops, with a narrow ruche for a 
heading. Others have large vandykes at the top, 
with a bow in each point. A neat fashion is to 
have two grenadine flounces on a silk skirt, each 
flounce double of the grenadine, bias, in side 
pleatings, and six inches wide when completed. 
A piping fold of silk is sewed on the flounce, 
an inch below the top. Coming out from un- 
der the frill thus formed is an erect box-pleating 
of grenadine, three inches wide when doubled. 
These pleats, an inch broad, should be placed 
quite near together, and the top of each pleat is 
then drawn down to a point in the centre, mak- 
ing a double point, like tape trimming. Anoth- 
er favorite style, light and pretty, is two wide 
flounces, very scantily gathered, and a narrow 
side pleating or quilling on the edge. The up- 
per flounce laps over the lower, and is headed 
with quilling. A pretty narrow trimming for 
stiff Chambery gauze is a kind of fan-pleating, 
made of three side pleats, laid closely over each 
other, and the lower edge of the upper one caught 
back to the top. We have seen this prettily made 
in lavender gauze, with pleatings of white tarla- 
tan beneath. A few French dresses have white 
organdy pleats or tarlatan puffs beneath black 
grenadine ruffles. 

_ Modistes consider silk linings indispensable 
for grenadine. They use silks worth $1 50 a 


yard, or the soft satin de Paris at the same 


price. The latter resembles a heavy foulard, is 
twenty-eight inches wide, and is shown in black 
and colors. Any soiled silk skirt can be dyed 
sufficiently well for an under-skirt. The waist 
requires strong new silk. Correspondents ask 
for cheaper linings. A light quality of glossy 
alpaca or mohair is sometimes used, and we 
have seen neat suits with the under-skirt faced 
very high with foundation muslin, and worn 
over thick glazed cambric made wrong side out- 
ward, There was no lustre visible but that of 
the grenadine, consequently this is a good plan 
for mourning suits. 

The sashes worn with grenadine suits are of 
black gros grain or Roman-colored ribbons. If 
made of grenadine they would soon become 
limp. 

NOVELTIES. 


A novelty for summer dresses is tussore de 
Longchamps, a reversible silk pongee. One pat- 
tern is violet on one side, palest écru buff on the 
other. This is to make a buff suit with facings, 
piping, and revers of violet. No other trimming 
is required. It is $2 50 a yard, and three-quar- 
ters of a yard wide. Other patterns are turtle- 
dove gray on one side, with rose, blue, or green 
on the reverse. 

Gay Watteau suits of French foulard come in 
two colors—a pale tint for part of the dress, with 
an over dress in jardiniére patterns. Alternate 
ruffles of the solid and figured goods are on the 
skirt. ‘They are packed in boxes with the ruffles 
arranged to show the effect. 

Elastic cretonne, a soft-finished and very thick 
cambric of delicate colors, with stripes for bor- 
dering ruffles, makes pretty breakfast dresses 
and morning suits. It washes and wears well. 
$4 50 a suit, or 40 cents a yard. 

Unbleached guipure laces in the various buff, 
gray, and tea colors are imported for trimming 
linen dresses. ‘They are from half an inch to 
two inches wide, and cost from 30 cents to $1 25 
a yard. Real linens of these delicate shades are 
from 25 to 50 cents a yard, 

Roman sashes have taken a fresh lease of fa- 
vor. They are worn with the black, gray, brown, 
buff, and white dresses that fashion ordains for 
this season. They are of fine poult de soie rib- 
bon, very soft, reversible, and wide enough to be 
used as a scarf. The widest sashes cost $36. 
Very good widths are from $10 to $15. Chil- 
dren’s sashes are $6. A length of narrow ribbon 
for the hair, and to be worn around the neck to 
hang a locket on, is $2 50. 

China crape sashes, cut lengthwise from the 
piece, are half a yard wide and three yards long. 
The sides are hemmed, and the ends fringed. 
Price $25. This material continues to be much 
worn, both for trimmings and tunics, the latter 
being worn over silk skixts of the same shade. 

Shell diadems and Empire combs are in favor. 
The diadem effectively fills up the space between 
the front hair and the back braids. 

Housekeepers will be interested in a new kind 
of linen, styled the Peake brand, and stamped 
with a mountain peak, which has a uniform warp 
and woof and a fine finish, and wears smoothly 
and well. lJLinen handkerchiefs, hemstitched 
and plain, are made of the same brand. 

For information received, thanks are due Mes- 
dames DigDEN; and VIRFOLET; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTAaBLE, & 
Co.; Lorp & Tayrtor; Union Apams & Co. ; 
and Epwarp A. Morison. 


Price $28 a suit. - 


PERSONAL. 


OveER the spot in Westminster Abbey where 
the remains of Mr. PEaBopy were temporarily 
deposited has been placed a flag-stone, three feet 
square, on which is cut the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Here 
were deposited 
from Nov. 12 to Dec. 11, 


the remains of 
George Peasory, 
then removed to his native count: 
and buried in Danvers, now Peabody, 
in Massachusetts. 


“T have prayed my Heavenly Father day by day 
that 1 might be enabled before I died to 
show my gratitude for the blessings 
- which He has bestowed upon me 

by doing some great 
to my fellow-men.” 


Let your light so shine befure men, 
that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven. 

—The new R. C. Bishop of Savannah, Ga., Dr. 
PERsIco, is an Italian, for many years a mission- 
ary in India, where he was consecrated Bishop 
of Agra. During the sepoy mutiny his cathe- 
dral and various religious houses were destroy- 
ed, and he was driven from his diocese. The 
East India Company paid $450,000 damages to 
Church property; but Bishop P. did not return. 
He came to America two years ago, on the invi- 
tation of Bishop Lyncu, of Charleston, and has 
just succeeded to the diocese of Savannah. 

—Prince GEeor@z, of Prussia, is a literary man; 
writes under signature of ‘‘ G@. ConraD;”’ has just 

ublished, at Bremen, a two-volume edition of 
is dramatic works. 

—The editorial fraternity of Texas are emula- 
ting the courteous style of compliment indulged 
in-of late by the great organs of public opinion 
and virtue in this city. Thus, he of the Texas 
Union says of the editor of a rival sheet: ‘‘He 
has at last stepped out from his screen, and 
stands before the public a duplex liar and scoun- 
drel. We know he was the abject slave of an un- 
es and villainous master; but we did not 

elieve he was an innate villain, a malicious liar, 
and treacherous scoundrel, until he wrote him- 
self down such.”’ 

—Mr. MUNDELLA, member of Parliament for 
Sheffield, first entered that town as an Italian 
image-boy. Some kind-hearted citizen became 
interested in him, and sent him to school. The 
rest he did for himself. A parallel instance of 
the success of a self-made Italian is that of Bran- 
cConl, the great car proprietor in Ireland. He 
came to that country as an itinerant picture- 
frame mender. Seeing that the means of com- 
munication were scanty and dear, he conceived 
the notion of sonting a cheap car between Clon- 
mel and Thurles, and continued his plans until 
he had an establishment working eight hundred 
horses, and carrying the mails throughout the 
country. He made a large fortune, and is now 
an extensive landed proprietor, with a tine seat 
in Tipperary, of which county he is a deputy- 
lieutenant. ° His organizing powers are marvel- 
ous. 

—Mr. Bryant, who has delivered many dis- 
courses on many distinguished men, who have 
been his contemporaries, has recently delivered 
an address on the Life, Character, and Writings 
of GuLIAN C. VERPLANCK. It was peculiarly ap- 
propriate that its delivery should have been be- 
fore the New York Historical Society, a society 
before whom Mr. VERPLANCK delivered an an- 
niversary address over fifty years ago. 

—The legislators of the Canadian Senate are 
thus described as they were heard in a recent 
debate: ‘‘Sir GzorGE E. Cartier called the 
honorable member to order in English. Mr. 
FERGUSON asked him to repeat. Sir Gzorez E. 
CarTIER did in French. Hon. J. SANDFIELD 
MacDONALD — in Gaelic, evidently de- 
nouncing the Ministry, amidst great laughter. 
Sir Gzorce E, Cartier defended the govern- 
ment in Latin and Greek. (Great applause.) 
Mr. Assort protested against the debate being 
carried on in Choctaw. (Laughter.) Sir JoHn 
A. MACDONALD said it was all Greek to him. 
ca) Mr. LEvisconTE spoke in Span- 
is 


—In Disraet’s “ Lothair” one of the charac- 
ters is an Oxford professor, who is said to stand 
for Mr. GOLDWIN SmiTH. who is hit off with a cer- 
tain degree of humor and satire that the author 
must have chuckled over. DISRAELI enjoys 
hugely a hit at those against whom he has a 

rudge. Nevertheless, he can not ‘‘ wipe out’’ 
Sir. GOLDWIN SMITH, who has a gift at satire 
himself, and who, being a book-maker and his- 
tory-maker, is likely to put DisRaELi’s shot 
away as an investment, to be repaid in due time 
with full principal and interest. It may not be 
out of place to remark that the American re- 
print of ‘‘ Lothair” is an immense success, the 
first edition being 30,000 copie.. 

—Dk Beriot, who, after PAGANINI, was prob- 
ably the most finished performer on the violin 
that Europe has produced, died recently in his 
native town in a very sad condition, being blind 
and paralyzed. For the last few years he had 
lived in Paris. 

—Mrs. Ivzs, daughter of Minister MoTLEY, is 
soon to be married to the Hon. HENRY CowPER, 
second son of the late Earl Cowper, and grand- 
son of the late Viscountess PALMERSTON. Mr. 
CowPER is a member of Parliament, was educa- 
ted at Harrow and Oxford, and is a man of good 
ability, but indolent habits. Perhaps his young, 
brilliant, and beautiful bride may stir him up to 
effort and distinction. That sort of wife some- 
times brings about that sort of thing. 

—It wasn’t a bad jok. on the Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain, that, when visiting a lunatic 
asylum in Paris, a few weeks ago, he was taken 
for a lunatic, and the keepers refused to let him 
out until Lord Lyons, the Embassador, came 
and told them that the old gentleman was all 
right. 

ps RoBERTSON, who leads the woman suf- 
frage movement in Ireland, is described as ‘‘ re- 
gal” in appearance—quite an Irish queen. 

—Abbé Preyer, of Paris, speculated in stocks. 
His broker couldn’t become a payer, because the 
stocks the pére bought went down. The abbé 
sued. The suit was in abéyance a few days. 
Finally the judge decided that, though stock- 
gambling was per se a naughty pursuit, yet a 

riest could not be supposed to do any thing 

mmoral. Abbé PEYER therefore had to become 
| the payer of his loss. 











—The Marquis of Bute, the wealthiest young 
peer of Britain, and a recent convert to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, is about to enter the field 
of journalism as the proprietor of a new daily 
paper in London, to promote the interests of 
that Church. The young nobleman has just 
given Epmonra Lewis for one of her 
groups. 

—The Rev. 8. B. HaLirpay has been appoint: 
ed an assistant to the Rev. H. Warp BEECHER. 
Congregation’s so large, so many people to see, 
and so much work to do, that MM. B. required 
an extra parson. 

—The ADELAIDEsS—Torp and PHILLIps—are 
going away ; the former to Germany to get mar- 
ried (a ‘‘ tip-&c.” thing to do), and the latter to 
California, to sing for sequins of gold. Lrvy, 
that trump of trumpeters, accompanies her as 
cornet. - 

—The King of Siam is seventeen years old. 
The noble monarch is simply known. as Som- 
detch Phra-Poramendz-Maha-Chu-alu-Korn. He 
hasn’t any other name. 

—Mr. ALLERTON, a young English party of in- 
exhaustible pecuniary resources, having failed to 
interest the people of England as an amateur 
theatrical performer; proposes to come to free 
America, and show us what can be done in that 
sort of 7 

—When HARRIET MarTINEav visited this 
country, many years ago, a number of the wise 
men of Boston assembled to welcome her. One 
of these Magi, on approaching this star, was so 
bewildered by the unlooked for presentation of 
her ear-trumpet as the only mode of access, 
that he horrified himself by the utterance of a 
most malapropos speech. ‘‘ Madam,’ said he, 
Gs have you observed how charmingly our birds 
sing? 

~eThe children of EDwarD EVERETT have 
given HARRIET HOsMER an order for a monu- 
ment of bronze and red sandstone, to be placed 
in Mt. Auburn Cemetery. 

—Baron JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD is the subject 
of a curious and interesting story in Paris: 
Some years ago while sitting to ARY SCHEFFER, 
in the character of a beggar, a chance visitor in 
the studio seeing him made up in that indigent 
character, slipped a louis into his hand. The 

retended beggar took the coin, kept it invested 
or ten years, and then sent back to the donor 
ten thousand francs as the accrued profit, with 
a note to the effect that a good action always 
brings good fortune. The story is distinctly cor- 
roborated by the Baron. 

—The Bishop of London’s daughter has gone 
through a regular course of training as a sick- 
nurse, and is employed in that capacity in one 
of the London hospitals. 

—Mr. BEECHER has an anecdote of a class in 
his mission-school which was offered a banner 
for good behavior. One youngster made some 
kind of disturbance one Sunday, before school, 
when the rest took him out, and punched him 
till he promised to reform! That class got the 
banner. Punching, as a means of grace, is not 
to be sneezed at. 

—Ex-President Jounson had the good sense 
to save a large portion of his $25,000 a year, and, 
by judicious investments, is now in affluent cir- 
cumstances. He lives in Greenville, near the 
old tailcr-shop in which he used to ply the 
needle and shears. It is said he is about to start 
abank. He spends most of his time in study, 
writes a ee deal, and contemplates writing 
some sort of history or autobiography of him- 
self and his times. 

—A book has been recently published in Paris 
by Mons. Lorepan Larcuey, which he alleges 
to have been the memorandum-book of the 
Countess De L—, who lived in the reign of 
Louis PHinrpps, and kept notes of all the tri- 
fles of the day. Among them is this: ‘Prince 
PauL, of Wiirtemberg, who long resided in Par- 
is, dined recently with Baron De RoruscHiLp. 
‘My dear Pavt,’ said the banker, offering a 
dish ; ‘do try this.’ The Prince replied, ‘Mon- 
sieur ROTHSCHILD, I should like to answer in 
the same tone of familiarity, but I should be ex- 
tremely embarrassed to call you by your Chris- 
tian name.’” 

—Mrs. CHARLES O. Rogers, widow of the late 
proprietor of the Boston Journal, who died about 
a year since, has married the gentleman who for 
several years past has been tutor to her children. 
She is over forty; he twenty-four, and graduated 
at Harvard last year. Colonel Rogers left an 
estate of a million, most of which he willed to 
his wife. 

—Among the notable men who have just en- 
tered Parliament for the first time is Sir Joun 
Lupsock, the head of a great banking-house, 
and a man of rare scientific attainments. Prob- 
ably no citizen of London of such high intellect- 
ual gifts as Sir JoHN has entered Parliament 
since Mr. GroTE, then head of a banking-house, 
took his seat in the Legislature. 

—When RICHARD COBDEN was in this coun- 
try he visited an Illinois farmer who owned 
twenty thousand acres, who told the statesman, 
while entertaining him with some fine peach 
brandy, that he had laid away two hundred bar- 
rels of it for old age. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ Mr. Con- 
DEN remarked, ‘‘a most liberal provision for his 
declining years.” 

—Among the passengers who recently sailed 
from New York for Europe are ‘Rose and 
BLANCHE,”’ twin daughters of the late NaTHAN- 
IEL NILEs, and known to the reading world as 
the heroines of EvgEnE Sve’s ‘‘ Wandering . 
Jew.” Miss Lizziz NIzEs goes to Paris to be 
married to M. CERRUTI, late Italian Minister at 
Washington. By the recent death of Mr. Nizzs 
the two daughters came into possession of the 
casket of diamonds, of which a — history 
is given in that novel. It was presented to their 
mother by the Empress JOSEPHINE, and is worth 
$40,000, though the novelist magnified it to 


—of Mr. BuRLINGAME the following anecdote 
is related: When the Chinese Embassy was in 
Paris he, of course, had many conferences with 
LAVALETTE, the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. That official did not sympathize with the 
ends he was trying to reach, and on one occa- 
sion spoke to him with unmistakable menace, 
both in his words and in his manner. And here 
are the words in which Mr. BURLINGAME square- 
ly and promptly replied: ‘If you mean to tell 
me of your intention to make war upon China 
I must forthwith acquaint the government o 
that country of your intention, so that it may 
prepare; but the war, if once begun, will not be 
a light affair for France; I assure you it will be 
far more serious for you than the affair in Mex- 
ico. 





ALPHABET WITH VIGNETTES AND CORONETS FOR HANDKERCHIEES; ETC. 
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Alphabet with Vignettes and 
P Coronet 








See illustration on page 372. the seams on the sides covered with 


Tus alphabet is especially designed for 
marking handkerchiefs, but may also be used 
for toilette-cushions, pillow-covers, etc. ‘The 
designs are worked in satin stitch, knotted 
stitch, and half-polka stitch, and ornamented 
with wheels in lace stitch. 


Crochet Bell-Pull ge 
with Crystal Bead 
Rings. 

Turis bell-pull is pretty 
and easily made. It con- 
sists of a band an inch 
and a half wide, which is 
crocheted of brown silk, 
and serves as a founda- 
tion for crystal bead rings ; 
the handle is also of crys- 
tal beads. For the band 
make a foundation of the 
requisite length, and work 
12 rounds in single cro- 
chet over a foundation of black cord. Of 
course, any other color suitable to the furni- 
ture of the room may be used instead of 
brown, and twisted wool may be used instead 
of silk. For each of the rings take a cov- 
ered steel spring 18 inches long, and wind it 
together in three layers, so that the ring gether, and gather it along the side 
shall be only six inches in bp sums sal which waa eabitkends ohh aacnd 
the ends of the-spring must not be sewed over f ny A 5 i 
but on each idee ‘Next wind this ring reg- Fig. 1,—EmprowerRED Lamp Mat. oui yates : of = ene in 
ularly with knitting cotton, and then with diameter... Om - thé cutie 
strings of crystal beads. For edge of these rosette-like 
making the handle take a three- pieces of silk cut off a lit- 
fold piece of steel 41 inches tle piece in a straight line 
long, wind it with cotton, and so as to leave a straight 
bend it in two loops, the upper edge two inches and a half 
af which vo inches lng ond are long and join the romnded 

3 : A ne a = 
while the under one is three ” m ngs Pr . ith - * 
inches and three- sgaHE Two 
peat long ri brown silk cords 
wo inches and a 


; : ? :. g and tassels, ar- 
wn a ‘ees / | aE: TAHOE AMAT f DY ranged in: the 


‘ manner shown 
fasten another sim- .by the illustra- 
ilar loop in the f 


fh; tion, serve for 
manner shown by |} the handle of 
the illustration, 






black and yellow silk twist. 








brown chenille, 


a pasteboard 


ribbon. For the ends of the case 
cut of double brown silk (doubled 
over on one side) each a piece 
eleven inches long and an inch and 
a quarter wide, sew the ends to- 





: * the case. 
and wind the han- - = =a 
dle with crysial i Wire and 
beads. String the Java Canvas Kyittine-Case. Bead Basket 
rings on the band, , with Pin-Cushion. 


and fasten them on the under side. 
Fasten one end of the band by looping 
it around the under edge of the handle. 
Instead of the crocheted band a woven 
band or tapestry border may be used. 


Crochet Bell-Pull of Green Castor Wool and Crystal Beads. 

Tux foundation of this bell-pull consists of a roll of wadding an inch 
and a quarter in diameter and of the requisite length, which must be 
covered with gray linen. Over this crochet 
closely with single crochet of green wool. In 
working press the rows close together and 
twist them intoa spiral shape. On this crochet 
a round in single crochet with coarse white 
thread, on which large crystal beads must be 
strung; after each sc. string on 40 beads for 
the loop. At the beginning of the first row, 
however, the loops must be short and gradu- 
ally growing longer, as is shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘Then cover the white stitches with 
green wool by winding each white stitch once 
with the green thread. For the handle take 
a wooden piece and wind with wool in the 
manner shown by the illustration, and after- 
ward with linen. ‘The bead loops of the han- : 
die are worked in six rounds of sc. overa ‘Fig. 1,—RosertTe FOR 
twine foundation. LINGERIE, Caps, ETC. 


Embroidered Lamp Mat, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue middle of this lamp mat is formed of a circular piece of 
blue silk seven inches and a half in diameter, which is lined with 
fine linen and bound with blue braid. Around this foundation 
are arranged eight leaves, as shown by Fig. 1, alternately one of 

gray and the next of 

_——s . white velvet. Fig. 
: 2 shows a leaf in full 

size. . They are all 
embroidered, in the 
manner shown by the 
illustration, with dif- © 

r erent colored silks, 
are laid over a linen 
foundation lined with 

thin silk, and joined 

for the distartce of an 

inch and a quarter on 

the sides, as shown 

py the illustration ; 

after which the edges 
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are bound with a bias strip of silk 
of an inch wide. The binding is headed and 


silk braid, which is fastened down, as shown 
by the illustration, with point Russe stitches of 


Java Canvas Knitting-Case. 

. ros Tuts knitting-case is of 
—— ¥ ‘ . oe OO a yellow Java canvas, trim- 
~ aS \\ GP f) med with point Russe of 


with brown silk. Take a 
piece of Java canvas nine 
inches long (the length of 
the case) and ten inches 
wide, leaving a tab two 
inches and a half wide and 
four inches long on one side 
for a flap. Work this in 
the manner shown by the il- 
lustration, with point Russe 
embroidery of brown che- 
» nille, and then sew it over 


lined with brown silk, and 
bind it two-fifths of an inch wide with brown 


round.— > 1 se. in the 
first sec. of the former 
round, then 1 se., 2 








four-fifths 
























light gray 


and lined 
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Bait-Pott or GREEN Casror Woor 
AND CrystTaL BEADs. 


used to hold ornaments, sewing utensils, etc. In the bottom of the bas- 
ket is a little cushion which serves for pins and needles. Cut for the bot- 
tom a round piece of pasteboard two inches in diameter, cover this on one, 
side with pink glazed cambric, and fasten to the edge of the covered side 
the wire loops, which are wound with beads and form the edge of the 
basket, as shown by the illustration. For each loop take a piece of coy- 


a half long and wind it closely, first with pink 
zephyr wool, and then with crystal beads, 
which are strung on pink silk ; leave two-fifths 
of an inch of the end of each wire without 
beads. Bend each wire into a loop of the form 
shown by the illustration, and sew the ends 
of the loop to the bottom in such a manner 
that the loops lie over each other almost half 


~ their width; then bend the edge into the form 


shown by the illustration. The two loops 
coming together in the middle of each bead 
loop are fastened with pink silk thread. Cover 
the inside of the bottom with a cushion of 
suitable shape, which is filled with steel filings, 
covered with pink satin, and edged with a box- 
pleated ruffle of pink satin ribbon three fifths 
of an inch wide. This cushion also covers the 
ends of the wires. Line the bottom with pink 
cambric and edge it with pink silk cord. Or- 
nament the basket, in the manner shown by 


the illustration, with pink satin bows. 


Crochet and Tatted_Rosettes for Lingerie, 


aps, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue central part of the rosette, Fig. 1, is tatted with fine cot- 
ton. For this work 16 times alternately 1 ds. (double stitch), 
1 picot a fifth of an 
inch long, lastly, 1 ds. 
Then tie the beginning 
and end of the thread 
together, lay the work- 
ing thread on at.one 
2 of the picots, and cro- 
chet on these: 
round.—1 sc. (single 
crochet), 3 ch. (chain), 
1 se. in the following 
picot. From > repeat 
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de. (double crochet) in the following 3 ch. ; from 
> repeat in the round. Lastly, work 3 sl. (slip 
stitches) in the first three of this round. 
8d round.—* 8 ch., 1 dé, between the two fol- 
lowing de. of the former round, 3 ch. ; on the 
> following dc., the two following’se., and the still 
succeeding de. work 4 sl.; repeat from *. 
Lastly, work sl. on the first 3 ch. of this round. 
4th round.—* 2 sc. separated by 1 ch. before. 
and after the first de., 4 ch.; repeat from *. 
Lastly, 3 sl. on the first three stitches of the 
round. 5th round,—In every chain-stitch scal- 
lop of the former round 1 sc., 4 de., 1 sc., then 
always 3 sl. on the following three stitches. 6th 
round.—This round is worked similarly to the 
3d round, but always work 4 ch, instead of 3 ch., 
and 1 ste. (short tréble crochet) instead of the 
de.; between mer ny work sl. on the stitch- 
es of the former round. ‘The 7th round consists 
of picot scallops; for each of these crochet four 
times always 4 ch., 1 se, on the first of these, 
then, as shown by the illustration, 2 sc., sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. in the following double crochet 


figure. 

rig. 2.—The middle raised ring of this rosette 
is crocheted separately, and afterward sewed on 
the completed rosette. Begin the latter with a 
foundation of sixteen stitches, join these in a 
ring by means of 1 sl., and crochet the 1st round. 
—27 sdc. (short double crochet); for the first of 
these 2 ch. are substituted. 2d round.— > 2 sc. 
separated by 5 ch. in the first stitch of the for- 
mer round, 2 sc. in the following two stitches. 
Repeat eight times from *«. 3d round.—5 ch., 
1 ag in the stitches of the former round in 
which the last se. was crocheted, * 7 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 2 ch, in the third of the following 
4 sc. Repeat from *, and then work 7 ch. 
Lastly, work 8 sl. on the fourth and fifth ch. 
and the de. following these at the beginning of 
the round, 4th round.— Alternately 7 sc. in the 
7 ch. of the former round, 3 ch. 5th round.— 
Alternately 7 sc, in the 7 sc. of the former round, 
4 ch. 6th round:—Alternately 9 sc. in the 7 sc. 
and the 1 ch. at each side of these, 4 ch. 7th 
round,—Alternately 11 sc.;4 ch. ; the 11 sc. are 
on the 9 sc. and the 1 ch. at each side of these. 
The 8th to 11th rounds are worked similarly, 
but the se, extends one stitch farther out on each 
side in every round, while the ch. between are al- 
ways increased by three stitches. 12th round.— 
»* 1 sc. in the middle one of the 3 sc. of the 11th 
round; 9 ch., 2 sc. separated by 7 ch. in the 
third of the 4 ch. of the 7th round; with these 
sc. put the needle around the chain-stitch scal- 
lops of the 8th to 11th rounds, as shown by the 
illustration, 9 ch, Repeat from *. Work the 
raised ring in sc. over a yarn foundation‘ four or 
five double; of course the ring must correspond 
to the size of the middle part of the rosette; 
edge the sc. with a round sl., and sew the ring 
on the rosette, as shown by the illustration. 


‘Corner of Point Lace Border for 
Chemisettes, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 373. 


Tuese borders may be used for trimming 
chemisettes cut square in front, and also for 
bed-spreads, covers, etc. ‘The border Fig. 1 
is worked with point lace braid, and Fig. 2 with 
narrow linen braid. For the manner of work- 
ing point lace embroidery see the detailed descrip- 
tion in Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IIL, 
No. 11. 








Mh. PRITCHARD’S TENANT. 

“VY TELL you, Miss Merryweather, it won't 
suit you.” 

** And—excuse me, Mr. Pritchard—I must still 
persist in thinking that it will.” 

** But consider how lonely it is.” 

**T like solitude. It is what I came into the 
country to secure.” 

‘This inaccessible place will keep every body 
away from you.” 

**T have taken that into account. My few 
acquaintances won't be pestering me with tire- 
some visits when they once know the difficulty 
of finding my cover—at least only those whose 
regard is very free from worldly dross. I find, 
Sir, that a residence in the country is the best 
test to apply to friendship.” 

‘**Then you do still persist in your determina- 
tion to rent the cottage ?” 

‘**T do indeed, Sir.” 

‘* Well, well, I am sorry, because I know you 
will soon repent of your bargain. You see, Miss’ 
Merryweather, how selfishness lies at the root 
of all my opposition to your plan. I am afraid 
of your reproaches. Good Heavens! if you 
should come to me in tears, and confess you had 
suffered agonies of terror in this out-of-the-way 
place, how should I feel? Now you know what 
a weak coward I am, you will despise me.” 

John Pritchard’s expression, as he stood fa- 
cing Miss Merryweather, in front of Pine Grove 
Cottage, was ludicrous and helpless enough cer- 
tainly; but his companion only gave a little de- 
precatory wave of the hand, with the faintest 
suggestion of a smile hovering around her well- 
cut lips. 

**By no means, Mr. Pritchard. I see you are 
a thoroughly scrupulous, honorable gentleman. 
I do assure you, however, you shall be spared 
the sort of infliction you have described. I am 
not a nervous woman. I have been trained to 
habits of self-dependence. My life has been 
mainly passed in close city rooms. This will 
explain the fancy I have for the country. Up 
to the period when I unexpectedly came into the 
small patrimony I now enjoy, I was obliged to 
depend on my own exeruuns for support, and 
my tastes and fancics were necessarily kept un- 
der. Besides, there was a time when others 
looked to me for help—” 

Miss Merryweather just hinted at casting down 
her eyes, with a sobered look that had something 





of pain in it, 


‘*My dear lady!” exploded Mr. Pritchard ; 
‘*T trust you do not think this necessary. I—I 
trust you do not doubt my confidence—” 

‘In my ability to pay the rent?” put in Miss 
Merryweather, with a bright laugh. ‘‘ No, in- 
deed. Such a suspicion never once crossed my 
mind. I felt it right that you should know these 
few facts about your tenant, over and above the 
reference my friend Mr. Seldon so kindly fur- 
nished. My whole record is a plain, simple re- 
cord of poverty and struggle, up to the time 
when this legacy to which I have-alluded gave 
me a degree of independence.” 

‘*Don’t, I beg, take the trouble to—don’t, 
pray, distress yourself. It was all my stupid 
blundering. You shall have the cottage without 
another word. But just to clear away any taint 
of a mercenary kind—and I can’t help thinking 
I did appear mercenary in your eyes—I must 
tell you how the cottage happened to get built: 

‘* Five years ago I was bitten with a mania 
for speculation. Every body thought it a good 
joke that old steady-going John Pritchard should 
get his fingers burned—and so it was, so it was. 
My neighbors were all busy opening streets, slic- 
ing their land ‘into building-lots, and putting up 
houses to rent. I opened a street through my 
land. The trouble was, it was one side, and 
didn’t lead any where in particular. I flattered 
myself I was encouraging a spirit of public im- 
provement. ‘That is the way { have of covering 
up my selfishness and greed of gain. Then 
I tied up a few thousands in this cottage. I 
thought it{would just suit some quiet family ; 
some one of those, you know, that advertise in the 
Herald, but the quiet family never came along. 
There was a bill up two years; and then I of- 
fered it, rent free, to some poor relations of mine, 
who live down town, with a livery-stable on one 
side of them, a coal-yard on the other, and a 
brewery across the street. I talked a good deal, 
in a vague kind of way, about the advantages of 
fresh air to the children, and mixed up June 
roses, new-mown hay, green pease, and straw- 
berries in a sort of sentimental hash, very relish- 
ing to my own palate. But when they came 
out, and saw the lonesomeness of the place, they 
went away in high dudgeon, as if I had insulted 
them by my offer, and perhaps I had. 

‘* Since then it was looked at and partly taken 
by a man from town, who said he required ab- 
solute solitude for the prosecution of a great 
work; but he turned out to be a lunatic, and 
his friends had him off to the asylum before the 
bargain was closed. Now, I trust, Miss Merry- 
weather, you will exonerate me in your thoughts, 
and try to believe that my advice was disinterest- 
ed—that is, at least, so far as it could be in the 
nature of things.” 

**So far as such a selfish man as you have 
owned yourself to be is capable of giving disin- 
terested advice. Well, grant it. Wewon’t stop 
to argue the question all over again. This ppor 
much-abused cottage is haunted by no ghosts I 
fear. It is all settled now;” and Miss Merry- 
weather held out her hand for the door-key, hich 
Mr. Pritchard was twirling on the forefinger of 
his left hand, with a persuasive little smile that 
seldom failed of its object. ‘‘ You must let me 
pass for an oddity, with a morose, unsocial gen- 
ius; but, nevertheless, the cottage is mine. I 
shall move out early next week, with my one serv- 
ant, and my few household gods. Good-by. I 
must hasten now to catch the five-ten train.” 

She glided down the gravel-path where they 
had been standing, with a lithe, elastic tread. 
When she reached the little rustic gate that 
marked the boundary of the domain she looked 
behind her, nodded at Mr. Pritchard, and glanced 
up at the low-browed cottage, backed by a score 
of tall pine-trees that made its sense of lonesome- 
ness to most people. The place did not lack sun- 
shine though. There were patches of bright turf 
in #ront, and the sky winked through the laced 
pine boughs, as tender in its grace as a baby’s 
eyes. 

; Miss Merryweather saw all the possibilities of 
the cottage in a sun-flash, while she held back 
the little wicket-gate. There was a rose-vine 
and a honey-suckle clambering over the porch 
already, in her imagination, a canary-bird’s cage 
in the south window, her sewing chair and book- 
table drawn beneath it, and the sun streaming 
through the little mouldy parlor in a vivid 
sheet. 

She smiled at the pretty picture, and went 
humming ‘‘ Bonnie Doon” all the way to the 
station. 

As for John Pritchard, bachelor, he stood for 
some time where she had left him, wondering at 
the obstinacy of an obstinate woman. He did 
not want a tenant. He had got done ever ex- 
pecting to have a tenant. ‘The idea jostled his 
old, steady-going habits of thought; but I will 
not say it was unattended by excitement. Had 
the prospective occupant of Pine Grove Cottage 
been a male of the burly, loud-voiced species, it 
is doubtful whether the same kind of flutter would 
have been perceptible. round John Pritchard’s 
heart. 

Miss Merryweather was not very young, and 
certainly not romantic; but she had hinted at a 
life of poverty and struggle, and John Pritchard 
went home prepared to consider the duties of a 
landlord extremely onerous, 

On the following Monday Miss Merryweather 
came down with her servant, Biddy, a fresh im- 
portation, and her few housekeeping things. 
John Pritchard noticed as the load passed his 
windows how small it was—a mere jag. 

They were all in the suds scrubbing paint and 
washing windows when the door-bell rang. 

‘*It’s himself, shure,” said Biddy, returning 
with a fine basket of asparagus and salad; ‘‘ the 
masther down below, Miss, and a nice gentilmuns 
entirely. He sinds his complaints, and hopes 
you'll be afther acceptin’ these, as he’s more’n 
he knows what to do with. Hey, Miss, he be 
abacheldore. I know it by his cut ;” and Biddy 








gave an odious wink with her left eye, which 
Miss Merryweather chose to disregard. 

As the young Celt set herself forth categoric- 
ally to be an ‘‘iligant cook,” Miss Merryweather, 
toward evening, went to rest her tired limbs on 
the piled-up mattresses in the little parlor, and 
left Biddy to get tea. So Biddy proceeded to 
shake a paper of the fragrant Chinese herb into 
the tea-kettle, and set it boiling vigorously over 
the fire, after which she expended her superflu- 
ous muscle on some soda biscuits that looked 
like fossils from the Silurian period. 

Miss Merryweather had just been startled out 
of a delicious nap by a summons from Biddy to 
come and partake of these indigestible horrors, 
served impromptu on a dry-goods box, when the 
door-bell again tinkled. 

‘*It’s himself, shure, the ould bacheldore!” 
cried the lusty Hibernian lass, bursting in with 
the intelligence in a key loud enough to startle 
the Seven Sleepers out of their heartiest snore. 

Miss Merryweather, with an odd mixture of 
vexation and amusement, divested herself of a 
great smothering calico apron, brushed back her 
wavy hair, that never looked prim yet always 
was tidy, and taking up a lamp, penetrated to 
the dusky parlor. 

There sat poor Mr. Pritchard, wedged in be- 
tween a bureau, two rolls of floor matting, and 
the débris of a disjointed bedstead. Something 
large, fluffy, and unformed appeared to be suffo- 
cating-under the good man’s coat. 

‘It’s only me, Miss Merryweather, in the 
character of landlord. I’m afraid you'll get 
terribly bored’ with the dull fellow, but of course 
I’m bound to consider the unpleasantness of 
passing a first night alone in such an out-of-the- 
way little barrack as this is; so I have brought 
you, as a sort of substitute for human society, 
our Old Malt. She’s a family institution, Miss 
Merryweather, but you shall have her as long. 
as you stay at the cottage.” 

Mr. Pritchard opened his coat, and out popped 
a magnificent Angola cat, with the air and tour- 
nure of a duchess. 

“*You splendid creature!” cried Miss Merry- 
weather, in ecstasy. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Pritchard, it 
is worth while to be thought a weak, spoiled wo- 
man, frightened out of one’s wits by solitude, 
and conjuring up all sorts of bugaboos for one’s 
delectation, if one is to reap such benefits as the 
reward of imbecility.” 

‘*Don’t mention it, Miss Merryweather. I’m 
sure I could do no less; and I will just say, 
while I think of it,” he added, rather sheepishly, 
‘that my man Thomas has ‘put a brood of 
chickens in your back-yard. I thought they 
would be a little company for you. ‘There are 
fifteen of them, black Spanish and bantams—” 

‘There, I see how it is!” cried Miss Merry- 
weather, interrupting him. ‘‘ You did not want 
me to come here, and you are determined to 
diive me out by kindness.” 

** Now, my dear lady—” 

‘*No protestations! I know just what you 
are going to say. Your place is overrun with 
fowls ; it’s a charity to take some of them off 
your hands. You are oppressed by fresh vege- 
tables, and Old Malt is a nuisance to you, al- 
though you trust she will prove a blessing to 
me. I see your design, and shall harden myself 
to accomplish its defeat.” 

Miss Merryweather laughed. John Pritchard 
did not readily take a joke. There are people 
who never do—more’s the pity. He went home 
with a crude idea that his tenant had quizzed 
him because, in some uncomprehended way, he 
had made an ass of himself. 

Miss Merryweather’s first night in the little 
lonely cottage was divested of all terror or appre- 
hension. She lay awake a long time on her im- 
provised shake-down, listening with a glad, ex- 
ultant feeling to the wind blowing in the tops of 
the great pines. She had a vague notion of how 
a fugitive slave feels hidden away in a cypress 
swamp, and listening for the first time to the 
message of freedom borne down upon the north- 
ern blast. 

It did not take many days to metamorphose 
Pine Grove Cottage into a human dwelling. 
There are a great many houses where people 
have lived for years that still are not human 
dwellings. They are cellars, or vaults, or re- 
frigerators, but there is no flavor of humanity 
about them. 

Miss Merryweather’s sun picture of the gleam- 
ing parlor window, with its bird-cage and sew- 
ing chair, its muslin curtain and rose-bush, was 
soon realized. ‘The low parlor walls got papered 
with a warm gray tint; the floor was covered 
with a cheap matting. There were a few cane- 
seated chairs, and one stuffed rocker, with here 
and there a touch of vivid color in tidy or foot- 
stool, Miss Merryweather contrived some brack- 
ets—make-believe things—which she covered 
with mosses and lichens, and brightened with 
vases of wild flowers. 

There were two or three prints hung against 
the gray wall, with wreaths of the running pine 
festooned about their frames. ‘The only notice- 
able one was a copy of ‘Turner's ‘‘ Venice.” We 
all have our Italian moods. Margaret Merry- 
weather had hers. She loved to drop the kitchen 
towel she was hemming, and with half-shut eyes 
dream away through that picture into a life very 
different from any actual life she had ever known. 

Yet Margaret was not asentimentalist. There 
were none of the little keepsakes scattered about, 
like spring blossoms the wind has shaken down, 
to date back to the gushing period of a young 
girl’s experience. Her parlor table bore a few 
well-selected volumes, unmarked, with her name 
inside, written in what was evidently the own- 
er’s hand. If Margaret Merryweather had loved, 
hoped, suffered, or despaired, the little parlor at 
Pine Grove Cottage knew nothing at all about ig. 

Margaret was a practical, bright-minded wo- 
man. You would certainly have called her brisk, 
to note the gusto and whole-souled relish she put 








into her housekeeping. It was absurd to think 
of Mr. Pritchard’s cottage as lonely with such a 
mistress inside of it. She had a certain instinct 
for getting on the right tack. with every thing, 
like the song instinct of her canary-bird. In 
three days she was intimate with the butcher 
and grocer, who alone startled the back drive 
with the creak of their wagon-wheels. In a week 
every laborer passing by on his way to Tiffany’s, 
with mattock and dinner-can, pulled his fore- 
lock when he spied Margaret’s light dress among 
the door-yard plants, and felt a queer warmth 
tickling his heart for some minutes after her 
bright smile and pleasant good-morning word 
had vanished into air, Before the end of a fort- 
night Mrs. O’Rooney, who inhabited the shanty 
up the road, declared that her boys were ready 
“*to break their necks” for the mistress of Pine 
Grove Cottage. 

Margaret was one of those women who look 
best in their everyday clothes. She was hand- 
some over the moulding-board rolling out pie- 
crust or beating cake. Biddy shooing the chick- 
ens from the back-door, Old Malt curled up ou 
the kitchen rug, as if it had been a royal divan, 
the bees droning in through the little casement, 
the light from the range rosing the sweet, snowy 
clothes folded down and packed in the basket on 
the table, the streak of sunshine from the south 
window lying on the coarse boards, as if it had 
no preciousness at all, and gilding the water-pail 
and the tin dipper, the almanac against the wall, 
the face of the Connecticut clock, and Biddy’s 
brass thimble, made a substantial back-ground 
for her trim figure, touched in with homely colors. 

As might have been expected, the landlord’s 
solicitude increased rather than diminished. He 
did not exactly pity Miss Merryweather; she 
was not a fit subject for that species of emotion. 
For some time his frequent visits to the little, 
cool, matted parlor were put strictly on a business 
footing. The range that sulked and would not 
draw when the wind was in a certain quarter, 
and the cellar bottom, that defied drains and ce- 
ment to keep it dry, paved the way to a certain 
low grade of intimacy. ‘The time came when 
John Pritchard, albeit a diffident man, gave him- 
self up to the spell of the sunny, open window, 
with the breeze blowing the muslin curtain, and 
the canary-bird’s music, and the scent of the 
monthly rose-bush mingling in some subtle fash- 
ion with Margaret Merryweather’s infectious 
cheeriness. 

John Pritchard’s presence at Pine Grove Cot- 
tage became so much a matter of course even 
Biddy ceased to hint about the ‘‘ ould bachel- 
dore,” and opened a romance of her own with 
Dennis Cadigan, one of Tiffany’s men, over the 
garden fence. 

In time Mr. Pritchard came to have a well- 
defined place at Miss Merryweather’s cozy little 
tea-table. He was one of those men who are 
never quite themselves away from their custom- 
ary haunts. John Pritchard himself was de- 
lightful, as the mistress of Pine Grove Cottage 
learned when her influence had extended a sunny 
blue-weather invitation to his sensitive, rather 
self-deprecating nature. cy 

The tea-drinkings were apt to merge them- 
selves into quiet games of chess, and in this way 
these two people, neither very young nor very 
romantic, entered upon a series of discoveries. 
Margaret liked flowers, and about the first of 
June the cottage door-yard began blowing out 
in vivid verbenas that lit up the grass, and splen- 
did clusters of the scarlet geraniums. John 
Pritchard liked flowers too, and was always com- 
ing over with a bundle of roots or a pocketful of 
rare bulbs, which he pressed upon his tenant's 
acceptance as a purely personal favor. From 
this they both learned that they possessed a mu- 
tual itching after botanical studies, which took 
them on long rambles through the woods, and 
brought them home with the dew falling and the 
young baby moon hanging in the sky, and the 
evening wind blowing apart the pine boughs, and 
showing new depths to the roseate heavens. 

Of course there naturally sprang up between 
them a close scientific sympathy. 1 will not pre- 
tend to say that John Pritchard did not some- 
times think of Margaret as he went about his 
fields, with a queer, new sensation that partook 
of the nature of vertigo. The way she had 
looked and spoken the night before, over the 
chess-board, just after the capture of his castle, 
the gleam of her eyes, the rustle of her dress, 
the faint perfume from the heliotrope in her hair, 
got tangled up occasionally with his calculations 
of the number of bushels of wheat to the acre. 

But John Pritchard was too thoroughly com- 
fortable in his relations with his tenant to ques- 
tion deeply these peculiar symptoms, and the 
tea-drinkings and chess-playings might have gone 
on through a three-volume novel but for some- 
thing that happened past midsummer to set things 
in a new light. 

It was a still, hot, August afternoon, when the 
sun poured its fiery benison upon the corn, 
through a thin screen of cloud, that took the 
glare from the shaven meadows now mute, ex- 
cept where a virago set up its whirring note in 
some tall tree-top. John Pritchard was staking 
out a piece of ground down on the interval. 
The lispings and soft sibilants of the gently-flow- 
ing river, as it wound away amidst its willows, 
came to his ear, and recalled some lines Margaret 
had repeated one evening at sunset as they stood 
together on its bank: 


“No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still.” 


The memory did not assist his calculating. The 
figures swam off into blurred lines. His mind, 
by a curious rebound, went back to the day when 
Margaret had told him her early life was one of 
poverty and struggle. The heat was oppressive ; 
beads of dew started out on his forehead. Ile 
threw down his line, and began threading the 
little plantation of elm-trees that dotted the in- 
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terval, and now cast no perceptible shadow upon 
the sunless ground. 

Tt came into his mind, in a dim way, as he 
went musing along, that Margaret had put the 
past behind her before she came to live at Pine 
Grove Cottage. ‘That it was a painful, bitter 
past he did not doubt. He wondered vaguely 
while crossing Stony Brook, where some white 
asters were beginning to star the fringed edge, 
if she would ever put behind her the pleasant little 
idyl she was now living, and go away and leave 
him alone. It was a selfish thought, and he felt 
it to be so; but still it would come buzzing back 
around his heart like a troublesome gnat, bring- 
ing an undefined dread of the old life that had 
looked pleasant enough before Margaret came. 

He had just parted some straggling sprays of 
the wild grape to get through the hedge into 
Bower Lane, when he heard Margaret’s voice in 
the path. Scarcely knowing why he did it John 
Pritchard drew back, and the parted boughs 
sprang together. In another instant Margaret 
was abreast of the place where he stood, and by 
her side was a stranger, a tall, slouching man, 
in a seedy coat and hat, with unmistakable signs 
of self-degradation clinging to his bloated coun- 
tenance, which had once been strikingly hand- 
some. 

Miss Merryweather’s face was averted. She 
was speaking in atone which cost her a power- 
ful effort. 

‘No, Henry. It is you that have cast me off. 
My love was not strong enough to save you. 
did not put my promises away until long after 
you had outraged yours, trampled them under 
your feet. ‘The old life had become intolerable 
tome. Then came Aunt Faith’s legacy, and I 
broke away. You know I broke away forever, 
and still you choose to pursue me.” 

‘*T pursue you, Margaret, because I have kept 
the old faith, because I love you.” 

‘* Love!” She spoke the word with exceeding 
bitterness. ‘* Don’t desecrate so pure a name.” 

‘“*Come, come, Margaret”—he changed his 
tone to a half sneer—‘“‘ let’s put things in their 
true light. You’ve got a new lover, the rich 
nob down there. No wonder you want to shake 
off such an unfortunate poor devil as I am.” 

‘* What you say is false,” cried Margaret, 
turning red and pale alternately. 

‘*You can’t cheat me. I watched you through 
the window last night. I saw the looks that 
passed between you. Don't I know them? 
Haven't your eyes gazed into mine in years gone 
by? Couldn’t [ read the changes of your face? 
You dare not say you do not love that man, for 
I know you scorn a lie. The hound! I felt 
like pounding his head. It’s cursed hard on a 
man like me, who could be any thing, any thing 
—you know I could, Margaret—if luck hadn't 
gone against me.” 

** You cheat yourself’”—she spoke slowly, with 
a tremendous effort at composure. ‘* Luck has 
had nothing to do with it. No man ever start- 
ed in life with fairer chances than yours. You 
threw them willfully away, until your best friends 
despaired of your reform.” 

“But you, Margaret—haven’t you said over 
and over again there can be no such thing as 
complete moral shipwreck? Who knows but 
I might crawl on land once more, if you would 
hold out a hand to save me from drowning ?” 

‘*T do hold out ahand.” Her face was over- 
spread with a deadly whiteness, and her voice 
thrilled indescribably. 

A gleam of exultation shot out of his bleary 


eyes. ‘‘I thought you couldn’t quite forget all 
the past, Margaret. I thought you’d come round 
to the old terms.” 

‘* Never!” 


Her companion recoiled upon her, fiercely: 
“Soho! Isee howit is. You mean, after all, 
to marry that fellow down yonder, and live at 
ease, and roll in your coach, and sometimes to 
throw a crust to me in the gutter. You wouldn't 
like to have him know, now, would you, that you 
were once engaged to be married to such a vag- 
abond’as fam? Well, he shall know it, by ——! 
T'll go and put the screws on, and see what the 
old chap is willing to give for hush-money.” 

‘*Go, if you will!” cried Margaret, steadied 
by a great counter-current of indignation. ‘‘ Go, 
and I go with you. He shall hear the story of 
the past from my own lips. I can bear the shame 
and ignominy of such a disclosure better than 
know a pure, good man—my kind, generous 
friend, though not what you think him—has been 
cozened by a ruffian.” 

“* Bold words, my lass; but I know you have 
got the grit to do it. You were always ready to 
sacrifice yourself to those you love.” 

‘*Ts it true, Henry ?” 

‘* Yes, yes, [know what you mean. Ofcourse 
I am a scamp, and devilish hungry, without a 
copper in my pocket. But what can a poor 
broken-down, unfortunate, discouraged creature 
do?” He broke out into a sort of maudlin cry- 
ing. ‘* You're a good girl, Margaret—an angel. 
You stuck to me five years after the old folks 
shut the door in my face. I should have starved 
over and over again if it had not been for you. 
God knows how you scrimped your hard earn- 
ings to help me!” 

** There,” said Margaret, much melted by his 
change of mood, ‘‘let the past be. I did not 
make a vain promise. I will hold out my hand 
to you—I will give you the means to lead a clean 
and honest life, cost what it may. Go far away 
from here to a new place. Begin where you are 
not known, and win back your lost manhood. 
You have the talents to do it, Go, do it, then, 
in God’s name, for your own sake, for the sake 
of becoming a self-respecting human creature. 
T will put the entire interest of my aunt’s property 
at your disposal, and go back to a life of labor. 
You may draw the money quarterly from. the 
—— Bank as long as you need it, on one con- 


lition—acknowledge the tie between us broken 
‘orever.” 


x 
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As she spoke she snapped in two a green bough 
she had half-unconsciously plucked from the 
hedge, and threw it down at her feet. ‘‘ But 
remember,” she continued, ‘‘if you come spy- 
ing upon my actions, and lurking about my foot- 
steps, I will withdraw my help, and more, my sym- 
pathy, utterly and forever. you bi 

‘* What else can I do, Margaret? It’s devil- 
ish hard on a poor wretch to be deprived of his 
liberty.” 

“*Come, decide, and quickly.” 

‘* Well, yes. I will promise to keep away.” 

‘**Go, then.” 

He laid hold of her dress with an appealing 
gesture, but she pulled it out of his grasp, and 
pointed down the path. He turned, slinked off, 
shuffled over a fence, and was gone. Margaret 
watched to see him disappear, then turned and 
paced slowly homeward with bowed head. 

When she was gone, John Pritchard parted 
the boughs of the hedge, and came out into the 
lane. He stooped, picked up the broken withe 
that lay on the ground, and for a long time ex- 
amined it curiously. 

The sun came out toward evening, before he 
went up to the cottage. There was a sad au- 
tumnal wind blowing in the tops of the trees. 
ae met him in the little cook gray par- 

or. 

‘*T have something unpleasant to tell you,” 
she began, striking at once into the middle of 
the subject that oppressed her thoughts, and try- 
ing hard to smooth the shake out of her voice. 
‘*T must give up the cottage, Mr. Pritchard, next 
week, Some business matters of my own force 
me to take this step. ‘The rent is paid up to 
January.” She stopped, unable to trust herself 
beyond the merest business details. 

Mr. Pritchard walked to the window, and stood 
looking out for some time. 

‘* Of course, it’s a disappointment,” he said at 
last, in a constrained way. 

‘*T am aware of that, Mr. Pritchard, and pre- 
pared to compensate you for the loss.” 

‘*Compensate!” He faced about, and looked 
at her. ‘‘I was in the lane this afternoon.” 

‘* And know all ?” 

**Yes. I could not avoid listening, though, 
believe me, I was an unwilling eaves -drop- 
per.” 

Margaret felt giddy, but she stood perfectly 
silent and rigid. ‘There seemed nothing to be 
said; nothing to be done but to go away. 

‘* Margaret.” He had never called her Mar- 
garet before. He took one’ step nearer her. 
His voice faltered almost to breaking down. ‘“‘I 
might have gone on loving you, Margaret, for 
years. Iam a dull, slow, plodding fellow; and 
the dread of breaking up the old pleasant rela- 
tion, so pleasant to me, Margaret, in my easy, 
selfish life, might have held me back. But that 
man said—yes, I heard him—he said you loved 
me. Did he have any warrant, Margaret? Is 
it—can it be true?” 

He held out his hands imploringly. Margaret 
was too deeply moved to blush. Her face was 
paler than it had been. She looked up with her 
clear, candid look that always faced reality, and 
put her hands in his, and whispered, ‘‘Yes, It 
is true.” 





THE HANDWRITING OF 
SOVEREIGNS. 


Ho. characteristic is handwriting may be 
satisfactorily proved by scanning the auto- 
graphs even of sovereigns, The mind guides the 
pen in its mission of thought+fixing; therefore 
it is not at all to be wondered at should the depth 
or shallowness, nobility or commonality, of intel- 
lect and the passions be by such meaiis portrayed. 
Look at the signature of Queen Elizabeth—state- 
ly, tall, and queen-like, commanding and imperi- 
ous, but defaced with ignoble and trivial flourishes 
—a combination of severity, vanity, and power. 
As her actions, so her handwriting at different 
periods varied considerably ; at one time clear, 
vigorous, and sensible; at another flaunting and 
puerile. ‘That’of Henry VII. is cold and form- 
al—an attempt at stateliness, but with puerile 
adjuncts bespeaking great feebleness. Henry 
VIII. writes with great strength and self-will, 
with concentration, but no display. His signa- 
ture, Henry, ‘‘ H.'T’.” (Henry Tudor), shows him 
to have been explicit, not shrinking from the 
slight trouble of the repetition, and one who 
would have said, ‘‘ There was no mistake, there 
is no mistake, there-shall be no mistake.” Stren- 
uous to a degree in making things sure, apparent 
not only in his treatment of the ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” but in all other affairs connect- 
ed with his life. ‘The handwriting of Richard 
Ill. is like a charge of cavalry, cutting right 
and left, with an occasional strong thrust of a 
lance through his lines; reckless, vigorous, and 
dashing ; fearless, headstrong, and unscrupulous, 
Anne Boleyn wrote a steady, composed hand, 
with some force and elegance; while pedantic 
and persistive, with much cold, persevering en- 
ergy, is the writing of her more fortunate suc- 
cessor, Catherine Parr. Clearness of type and 
unobtrusive firmness does Mary Queen of Scots 
display in her plain but elegant signature. That 
of Edward VI. was one of laborious pedantry, 
much resembling the early writing of James I. 
In later years, however, after his succession to 
the English throne, the penmanship of this king 
expanded into an easier and more gentleman- 
like style. In the erasures and interlineation: 
the indecision of his character is shown, es 
cially in that disgraceful letter to the Duke of 
Buckingham, dated 1623, more like an epistle of 
a lover to his mistress than the production of a 
king. To this-letter he prays the Duke * for 
God’s sake” never to refer, begging him in no 
way to make it public. Now, alas! in the Brit- 
ish Museum, among the Lansdowne MSS., it may 
be perused by all. Charles I. wrote like a gen- 
tleman, and his son, Charles IT., like a very easy 


gentleman—such as he was. A perfect speci- 
men of facility, with considerable elegance, is the 
writing of the latter; the manner in which he 
threatens to put forth his whole regal author- 
ity, with the direst hope of vengeance in anoth- 
er world (entirely in the style of a lady of the 
bedchamber), is a curious portrait of the man. 
James II. is cold and gentleman-like—too good 
a hand for so bigoted a prince. But above all 
signatures that we have scanned is that of Crom- 
well for grand composure and firmness of pur- 
pose, no hesitation being visible, not even in the 
name affixed to the death-warrant of the Stuart 
king. Motherly, commonplace is the writing of 
Queen Anne. That of George I. is manly and 
firm, though somewhat coarse. In the other 
Georges it is similar in character, but with more 
refinement, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARIS consumes more than a million litres— 
a litre being about one quart—of salad oil 
every year; but, at the largest estimate, only one 
hundred thousand litres of real olive oil find 
their way to the capital. What is the rest made 
of? There are no less than twenty-eight differ- 
ent recognized methods of adulterating oil; and 
oil is not an exceptional article. Almost every 
thing we eat or drink pom ae the cupidity of 
those who supply the markets. In Paris the 
most strict supervision is exercised by govern- 
ment to prevent dishonest sales of articles of 
food. Inspectors constantly keep watch over 
the butcher’s meat; wine-tasters are employed 
to judge of the quality of the beverages sold in 
Parisian public houses; and many persons have 
it for their sole business to test the freshness 
and size of eggs offered for sale. Yet frauds are 
constantly perpetrated. In America the most 
flagrant adulterations are practiced. Half our 
groceries are contaminated with foreign sub- 
stances. There are dealers who can be relied on 
to furnish the genuine article; but it is really 
difficult to know whom to trust. 

Consumers may easily aid dealers in supplying 
pure articles to the public.. In France it is re- 
garded as a punishable crime to sell alimentary 
substances which are colored with salts of cop- 
per or other injurious articles. But in this 
country we want canned vegetables, like green 
pease, to look like fresh ones, forgetting that it is 
impossible that they should present exactly the 
same appearance unless some coloring matter is 
added, which is, to some extent, unwholesome. 
When those who can vegetables learn that pur- 
chasers demand that they look “green,” they 
will make them so by artificial means—at least, 
many will. Some manufacturers: are honest 
enough to refuse to contaminate the articles 
they send into the market, and those should be 
encouraged. 





A committee has been 5 ae by Sorosis 
to carry out a plan of an ‘Emma Willard Fund, 
in memoriam Madame Emma Willard, the edu- 
cator and friend of her sex,” the fund to be ap- 
plied to providing a perpetual scholarship for 
some needy but meritorious young girl in an in- 
stitution selected and approved by Sorosis. 





Extreme destitution exists in Cuba. Women 
and children are suffering for decent clothing. 
An earnest appeal has been made on their behalf 
to the ladies of New York city. 





A lunatic recently escaped from an asylum in 
Ireland, who was noted for his mechanical in- 
genuity. His career before entering the asylum 
was extraordinary; he had served in the British 
and French army, and in the French navy, and 
had been in British, German, and Russian pris- 
ons. He was twenty-seven years old, and well 
educated. His versatility of genius was won- 
derful; he was a good shoemaker, tailor, and 
weaver, and constructed a sewing-machine with 
which he made clothes for himself. Finally he 
made a key, by means of which he escaped from 
the asylum. 





The Suez Canal is an immense enterprise, and 
an immense expenditure will be necessary to 
keep it in repair. It is thought that the canal 
will have to be dug out each year in consequence 
of the enormous deposits of sand. 





A lady traveler makes some sharp criticisms 
upon the sleeping-cars now in use, which will 
meet the views of many other ladies. She 
writes: ‘‘It may be Christian and civilized and 
all that, for people to lodge together, but I 
think it is not convenient, and I think one gor- 
geous car expanded into two plain ones, for the 
separate accommodation of the sexes at night, 
would be a public blessing. Men will stalk up 
and down the car in a negligé habit, but women 
will not. They join the curtains together, undo 
a hook and eye, unfasten a lace, take out a hair- 
pin, and after they are in bed, draw off their 
gaiters. Further they dare not venture, for, if 
stone-walls have ears, tapestry has eyes.’’ 





A Montreal paper vouches for the truth of a 
curious story of a dog owned by a gentleman 
who relates with pride some of his remarkable 
instincts, if such they can be called. He is like 
ordinary dogs on week days; but on Sunday his 
peculiarities appear. He knows when the day 
comes, and indulges in no sport, and encour- 
ages no company during its hours. His mas- 
ter’s family are Presbyterians; the dog is a 
Methodist. On Sabbath mornings he attends 
the family to the Presbyterian house of worship, 
and then continues his solitary way until he 
comes to his own church. He has a particular 
lace up stairs where he sits. No fashionable 
belle, who sweeps up the aisle of a popular 
church, and finds a plebeian in her pew, can 
give a more decided expression of displeasure 

han this dog, if he finds any one in his seat. 
“fe seems to attend to the service and to give 
heéd to the words spoken. He attends church 
in foul as well as fair weather, and is no half-day 
hearer. 





Between London and Glasgow, as well as be- 
tween some other cities of the United Kingdom, 
there exists a pneumatic telegraph, consisting 
of an iron tube into which messages are thrown, 
and sent bodily to their destination. A gentle- 
man in Glasgow sent what he supposed to be 
an ordinary telegram to London. He shortly 
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received a reply which led him to suppose a se- 
rious error had been committed by his agents 
to whom it was sent. He immediately went to 
the telegraph office and asked to see his mes- 
sage. e clerk said, ‘‘ We can’t show it to you, 
as we have sent it to London.” ‘ But,” he re- 

lied, ‘‘ you must have my original paper here ; 

wish to see that.”” The clerk again said, ‘‘ No, 
we have not got it, it is in the RO t-office at 
London.” ‘What do you mean?” asked the 
gentleman. ‘‘ Pray, let me see the paper I left 
here half an hour ago.” _‘ Well,” said he, ‘if 
you must see it, we will get it back in a few 
minutes, but it is now in London.” He rang a 
bell, and in five minutes or so produced the 
message, rolled up in pasteboard. There is a 
large pneumatic tube between the General Post- 
office, in London, and some of the principal sta- 
tions in the city, so that the mail-bags are sent 
by this conveyance, the transit occupying about 
two seconds. 





The Philadelphia glaziers found the late hail- 
storm a genuine windfall to them. Every body’s 
windows were smashed, and every body, of 
course, wanted them replaced instantly. An ex- 
pensive thing was that hail-storm. 





The first case of sun-stroke in New York city 
this season occurred on Monday, May 16. The 
day was extremely hot. But an old sayin 
goes, ‘‘ One swallow does not make a summer, 
and the following Tuesday brought a change 
of weather and a demand for warm garments, 
The spring has been remarkable for sudden 
changes in the weather; and every one needs 
to take twice as much care as usual to guard 
against the exposures of health incident to such 
variations. 





Disraeli married his wife in 1839, and her am- 
ple means raised him above pecuniary embar- 
rassment, and her influence has greatly contrib- 
uted to his subsequent renown. He alludes to 
her in the dedication of one of his works as a 
“perfect wife.’ Some years ago he declined 
the offer of a peerage, but requested that the 
honor might be conferred upon his wife, which 
was done. An anecdote is related of this lady, 
which may not be new to all of our readers, 
but which is of some special interest now that 
‘Lothair’” is before the public. On one occa- 
sion, wheu Disraeli was to deliver an elaborate 
address on some important subject, his wife ac- 
companied him in her igs, to the gateway 
of the House of Commons. e bade her good- 
by in the vehicle, and, stepping out, flung the 
door to behind him. Her fingers were in the 
hinge, and flesh and bone were crushed to a jelly. 
The pain was terrible, but repressing even a 
groan until he was out of sight and hearing, lest 
the accident might discompose the thoughts of 
the orator, and unfit him for his task, she or- 
dered the coachman to drive to a surgeon’s 
office, and there submitted to a severe opera- 
tion. This incident gives some idea of the char- 
acter of the lady, and explains the influence she 
has always exercised upon her husband. 





Here is a pretty story about a ‘“‘diamond.” It 
was in New South Wales that the crystal was 
lately discovered. That there were diamonds in 
New South Wales was undeniable. A diamond 
company had been started. Accordingly this 
newly discovered stone must be adiamond If 
it wasn’t, it ought to be. It weighed seven 
ounces. Such a diamond never was seen. The 
manager of a bank advanced $3500 upon it 
without seeing it. The steamship company 
claimed eight per cent. freight on it without 
looking at it. The owner refused to sell it; he 
alone had looked at it. What remained but to 
start a company to buy it without seeing it also? 
No sooner said than done. Five thousand dol- 
lars to be given for the diamond, in any case, 
money down, and twenty thousand more if it 
proved to be a diamond; a hundred shares, at 
$50 a share, liable to calls, etc. Within a few 
hours the shares were up to $100 to $125—were 
not. to be had for loveor money. Then the dia- 
mond was sent to an expert, and. proved to be 
an excellent specimen of rock crystal. 





The very latest thing in the advertising line is 
a lady who, through the newspapers, seeks for 
employment as an ‘‘ornamental guest.’’ She 
will assist at dinner or evening parties—by her 
grace and wit and beauty os one to the 
entertainment of guests, and she will do every 
thing in the highest style of art—only she de- 
mands that a handsome compensation be made 
therefor. 





There comes from Milan a wonderful account 
of the marvelous voice of a young American 
girl, who is pursuing her studies for the operatic 
stage in that city. Her name is Avonia Bomney, 
ros she has but entered upon her sixteenth year, 
yet she is exciting the wonder of those who 
have heard her sing. The director of the King’s 
Theatre, of Turin, having heard her sing from 
‘‘Ernani,” in the original key, seldom used, as 
few have the range of voice, exclaimed, with en- 
thusiasm: ‘Young lady, God has wonderfully 
endowed you. In ashort time you will rule the 
singing world!” Somewhat more startling was 
the enthusiasm of the director of the San Carlo, 
who, unknown to the girl, listened in an adjoin- 
ing apartment while she received her lesson from 
her teacher. She sang the mad song of “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.’’ Great was the terror and amaze- 
ment of the fair girl herself and her bewildered 
mother, when, just as the last notes died away, 
the door flew open, a stranger rushed in, caught 
the youthful vocalist in his arms, and, amidst 
kisses and embraces, vented his ecstasy in Italian. 
The enraptured director was perfectly astounded 
at the rare beauty and compass of that voice; 
but not less astounded were the American mo- 
ther and daughter at the sudden apparition and 
fervent demonstration. 3 

A “mother of three daughters’’ writes to an 
English magazine inquiring if any of its readers 
would kindly let her ‘“‘know of a shop where 
she could get good birch rods from in London, 
as she is going to reside there in future!” The 
birch. rods are for the benefit of her three daugh- 
ters, cnd a niece of sixteen years old! 





Au exchange gives us the valuable informa- 
tion that an exhibition of rg by the Old 
Masters was recently held at Munich, in the 
“ Kunsthausstellungsgebaude.”” Where is that, 
pray? Won’t somebody enlighten the public ? 
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ALMASS, THE EGYPTIAN QUEEN OF SONG 








ADELINA PATTI. AN 


DELINA MaA- 

RIA CLORINDA 
PATTI is the daughter 
of an Italian father and 
a Spanish mother, and 
was born on the 19th 
of February, 1843.— 
Both parents were dra- 
matic vocalists, and her 
mother was indeed a 
singer of some celebri- 
ty—being well known 
by her first name, Ba- 
rili—until the birth of 
her daughter Adelina, 
when she entirely lost 
her voice. This mis- 
fortune, as well as some 
money losses, obliged 
the family to come fo 
America, and here it 
was that Mademoiselle 
Patti’s career as a pub- 
lic singer began. M. 
Strakosch, her brother- 
in-law, had recognized 
her musical ability, and 
gave her instructions 
in the art, by which she 
so well profited that 
when she was no more 
than seven she appeared 
at a public concert, and 
was of course much pet- 
ted; and the success of 
this appearance induced 
M. Strakosch to make 
a tour with his pupil 
through the principal 
towns of the United 
States. At the end of 
two years, in the course 


of which three hundred ~ 


concerts had been giv- 
en, the child was with- 
drawn from public per- 
formances; and it was 
doubtless imagined that 
she was fated, like other 
infant prodigies, to an 
after-life of inglorious 
obscurity. 

But this retirement 
was voluntary, and for 
the purpose of study and 
preparation for that dra- 
matic career for which 
the character of her ge- 
nius had evidently fitted 
her from the first. - On 
November 24, 1859, she 
appeared ‘at the Italian 
Opera at New York, as 
Lucia, with much the 
same result as when she 
presented herself to an 
English audience two 
years later in ‘* La Son- 
nambula,” and what 
that was ‘every opera- 
lover, except the ex- 














ADELINA PATTI, 


tremely young, must re- 
member. As Amina 
walking on the plank, 
as Ninetta who did not 
steal the spoons, as Zer- 
lina flirting with the 
wicked Don, as Rosina 
before marriage turned 
her into a neglected 
countess, as Norina per- 
plexing Don Pasquale, 
she charmed her audi- 
ence again and again ; 
and when her triumphs 
have been enumerated 
what remains to be said? 
From, that opening- ‘ 
night, when the un- 
known singer, almost 
unheralded, came be- 
fore us, the incidents of 
her life have been too 
familiar to need recital 
here, It has been a life 
of constant success, of 
crowded audiences, of 
triumphant progresses 
from capital to capital, 
culminating in what 
may be called the show- 
er of diamonds at St. 
Petersburg. In this 
slight record, however, 
we must not pass over 
in total silence that ep- 
isode that generally 
graces the last pages 
of a novel, and which 
despairing opera-goers 
thought would de 
them ef their favorite. 
Her marriage with the 
Marquis De Caux made 
her a marquise to: some 
people, but to the great 
musical public she is 
and will ever be La 
Patti, 


ALMASS. 


HE Egyptians are 

traditionally fond 
of music and song. 
Representations of mu- 
sical instruments are 
found on the Egyptian 
obelisks and tombs, 
which date from 3427 
years before Christ ; 
and the art of music 
and measured recita- 
tion of song are found 
onthe monuments some 
five centmies later, 
The modern Egyptians, 
from the Viceroy to the 
meanest fellah, are al- 
most passionately fond 
of music and song—that 
is, the Egyptian musi¢ 
and singing. The Ey 
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ropean ear needs a long time to discover in Arabic 
song the time, rhythm, and melody; the Egy; - 
tian, however, listens to it with almost rapturozs 
enthusiasm ; he will sit and listen for hours—an- 
deed, all night long—carried away by it, break- 
ing out now and then into expressigns of delight 
and admiration. 

Almass is ”s ** queen of song,” the Patti 
or the Lucca of the morning-land. She sings at 


" the soirées given by the Khedive, and receives 


for one evening a sum of nearly two thousand 
francs; and also a at the popular festivi- 
ties at the cost of the Egyptian ruler. On such 
occasions she is never seen distinctly: by the peo- 

le, for as a woman she is subject to the Mo- 
albert law of appearing veiled before men. 
The stage is, therefore, prdvided with a lace cur- 
tain, behind which Almass takes her place, with 
her troupe of eight or ten female singers. ‘These 
latter accompany her with the voice and the 
tambourine, and sing the refrain, Before the 
curtain, in full view of the audience, sits Moham- 
med Amra, Almass’s intendant and secretary, 
who beats time with his hands, and calls out to 
distarbers, ‘‘ Huss!”—hush, Another part of 
his business is to encourage Almass herself and 
her singers, and exclaim, every now and then, 
‘*Sing, O Nightingale, O Dove, O Angel! sing, 
O-Almass!” From time to time he gives the in- 
timation to the audience for applause, uttering a 
long-drawn *‘ Allah!” which is repeated by those 
present. 

Almass (Diamond) is of attractive personal 
appearance. She is slenderly built, has a fine 
white skin, pleasant features, and large black 
eyes. The beauty of the latter is unfortunately 
spoiled somewhat by the defect of squinting. 
Her eyebrows are painted black, according to 
the Arabic fashion, as well as the contour of the 
lower eyelids. In public her neck and head are 
almost covered with diamonds of great value. 
She is said to be very rich, possessing a number 
of houses in Cairo, and a fortune estimated at 
sixty thousand dollars in gold, ‘The character 
of Almass hardly corresponds to her soft feat- 
ures, but has probably been greatly influenced 
by disagreeable experiences. About six years 
ago she matried a young and handsome Persian, 
whom she loved devotedly. He proved to be a 
worthless villain; for, after getting possession 
of the greatest part of Almass’s fortune and 
jewels, he decamped, after only a three weeks’ 
honey-moon. Since this event she sometimes 
sings a song of her unhappy love, composed by 
herself, to her audience; and on these occasions 
the enthusiasm of the people is almost boundless. 
‘To this event is attributed a miserly character 
and a hard heart, which she is said to possess. 

The portrait of Almass, which we have en- 
graved, is taken from a painting now in the pos- 
session of the banker Hermann Oppenheim, in 
Paris, executed by a talented young German art- 
ist, Victor Lorie. Through unusually favorable 
circumstances the artist gained admittance into 
Almass’s house, and induced her to grant him 
sittings for her portrait. After the picture was 
finished it was exhibited for a while at the Egyp- 
tian court, where it excited the greatest interest 
among the notabilities, and brought the young 
artist a superabundance of orders. 








CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


ISS NILSSON, the new Swedish Nightin- 
I gale, who has disputed the crown of song 
with Patti in Paris and Londen, resembles her 
compatriot, Jenny Lind, both in her wonderful 
vocal powers and in the simplicity and purity of 
hey character. Her histrionie talents are also 
remarkable, her acting being scarcely second to 
her singing. One of her greatest triumphs has 
been won as Ophelia, in Ambroise ‘Thomas’s 
opera of ‘* Hamlet,” which was warmly applaud- 
ed by the musical critics of Paris. A short time 
since she received the compliment of a banquet, 
offered by the Scandinavian residents in the 
French capital, when a whole squadron of young 
beauties of the North formed a cortége for the 
charming vocalist, and at the dessert Prévost- 
Paradol pronounced an eloquent eulogy on North- 
ern hospitality. The substantial result of this 
banquet was the formation of a fund of Scandi- 
navian charity, in which Miss Nilsson took a 
prominent part. 

_Miss Nilsson is a rather tall, bright blonde, of 
much beauty. It is expected that she will visit 
the United States next fall, to give a series of a 
hundred or more concerts, and revive the tradi- 
tions of Jenny Lind, who was formerly received 
here with such enthusiasm. Rumor has it that 
on her return she will marry a young man of 
good family, the nephew of an admiral, to whom 
she is warmly attached. Seandinavian music, 
art, and literature have been well represented 
here, both personally and by proxy, through 
Jenny Lind, Ole Bull, Thorwaldsen, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Fredrika Bremer, Emilie Carlen, 
Bjornstjerne Bjornsen, and others, to say no- 
thing of Swedenborg; and the fair Swedish vo- 
calist will not find herself among strangers. 








A SIX-YEAR-OLD TALE. 


‘TT OLLY DINKS is my son. Sometimes I 
call him Lolly, and sometimes Dinks. 
When he is a naughty boy, Ido not call him 
by either name. <A rod, a cane, a stick, smell 
as sweet then as the name of my little rose-bud 
Lolly Dinks. When he is bad I try to let him 
alone, and keep quiet; his capers hurt me so 
that I wrap my feelings in vinegar and brown 
paper, sit in my chair, and drop a few tears on 
a handkerchief which has a big S. in the corner, 
Large, white, salt tears are mine, and Mr. Lolly 
Dinks sees every one of them, He puts one foot 
over the other, looks at nothing as hard as ever 
he can, and says: , 
**T don’t care if you doery. What's your cry- 





ing to me, I should like to know? it don’t wet 
my eyes one smitch.” ; 

But Lolly Dinks does care. Presently I feel 
something heavy at the back of my chair; I keep 
my eyes shut. Then comes against my face a 
hard little head, covered with hair that smells 
just like new hay, and is like it too; and wee 

ngers pull at my hair, and a pair of rose-leaf 
lips creep-over my nose and my chin and my 
ears; and in my ears Lolly Dinks says, softly : 

‘Take me on your lap, and tell me a story.” 

“Do I feel the fingers and the lips of a bad 
boy or a good boy ?” I ask. 

‘*Tell the story, and I will be good. I must 
grow bad, if I don’t hear all the time about giants, 
ogres, and crocodiles. If you don’t tell me in 
a minute you will be a nasty mother, and all 
boys will hate you.” 

Oh, naughty, darling Lolly Dinks! Having 
said these words, he looks at me like a 
crafty rascal of a bird, standing on one leg, and 
eying me sideways. I remain silent, and reflect 
upon boys. - It seems to me that all other boys 
behave better than Lolly Dinks behaves. When 
they visit him, how meek and still they are! They 
say, If you please, and Thank you, and Will you 
allow us to turn somersault, on your bed? and 
Could you be so kind as to give us a drink? 
They eat with their forks, while Lolly Dinks eats 
with his fingers. Their hair does not stick up 
all over their little respectable skulls as his does. 
He yells, I won't eat bread-and-butter ; I’ll only 
eat jelly; and they say, We had rather not eat 
bread-and-butter ; we prefer jelly. 

I think, Oh that somebody else’s boys were my 
boys! All at once I stop thinking—for here 
Lolly Dinks is in my lap, and I am kissing ‘him 
like any thing—and I begin a story right off, 
which he listens to as still as a mouse, a pretty 
smile on his lips, and his eyes as bright as dia- 
monds, ‘This is the way I begin, and this is go- 
ing to be the story; though for the life of me I 
can not see that it is much of a story—and all 
the editors, and the publishers, and the readers, 
and every body but Lolly Dinks, will see as I do. 

“Lolly, once—” 

Immediately I am interrupted. 

** Mother!” Lolly Dinks shrieks. ‘“‘Once! You 
said that before. I am going to have ten thou- 
sand monkeys in it, or not a single thing be- 
sides.” 

Now I growin earnest. I squeeze his hands, 
I frown, I begin again : ; 

“Child, what is there in daylight to make 
children so restless, so peevish, so unloving, so 
exacting? ‘The angel oi darkness, as he waves 
his downy, raven wings over them when they go 
to bed, must be a lovely spirit. How beautiful 
the children become in this angel’s presence! 
He has large, palish green eyes—” 

‘*Does he wink, mother?” interrupts Lolly 
Dinks again. 

“Yes, Lolly Dinks, he winks; every wink is 
a dream which travels through your sleeping 
mind.” 

** Well, mother, I do see a light in my shut 
eyes; but it must be a fuiry gas that makes 
every thing so bright. Go on, mother.” 

“Every elf and ing sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier— 

from dream to dream, Lolly Dinks, in your little 
mite of amind. Imeanto have you understand 
that when you are awake in the night, when you 
call out from your bed, begging to come into 
mine for just five minutes, how good, how gentle, 
how loving you are in the shadow of the angel 
of darkness. I hear no naughty word from you, 
I see no ugly pouting lip ; your white feet do not 
angrily stamp at me, your white hands are not 
doubled in anger against me. 

‘** Mother,’ you say, ‘I love you a worldful.’ 
‘Mother, I must kiss you.’ ‘ Mother, will you 
hold my hands?’ ‘Mother, may I always be 
your king-baby, your little royal son?’ ‘T'll 
never grow too big to hug you, mother dear.’” 

At this period of my continuous story Lolly 
Dinks himself winks, but’as it is in the daylight, 
and the angel of darkness is still far away, just 
leaving behind him the wall of China, which all 
people know is directly underneath Broadway, 
he again says, ‘‘Go on. Give me an ogre or a 
crocodile,” ° 

‘* Lolly, once upon a time in Egypt a fat croc- 
odile lived, ‘the smallest of his kin,’ that is, 
his tail was not as long as his father’s tail was, 
and his miserable paws were not as wide as his 
mother’s paws were. Still he was fat; and every 
hip-po-pot-a-mus hated Crocky, who was only to 
blame for one thing. Crocky had a dreadful ap- 
petite; he bit every thing, and what he did not 
spit out of his mouth—which was half a yard 
long—he swallowed. He bit the legs of boys; 
he bit the boats that floated on the river where 
his mud crib was; he bit the lily leaves, and 
they puckered up his mouth so—for they were 
bitter—that his mother said she was afraid he 
could never say Memnon again ; and Crocky said, 

‘** What do I care for Memmum? [ ain’t 
a-going to get up at sunrise to hear him toot.’ 

‘*Crocky would have bitten into the tops of 
the palm-trees that grew near his native river, 
but crocodiles can not climb trees, and so he pre- 
tended that he never could a-bear sauer-kraut. 
Well, Crocky had a friend, a bird named Crick- 
crack! Lolly Dinks, can you believe that a fat 
crocodile, with a big mouth, little ugly eyes, and 
oh, such a skin—black, dirty, and rough—could 
have a bird friend? Our Crocky had one though, 
and what do you think the bird did? He picked 
his teeth for him !” 

“* Why didn’t Crocky buy a tooth-pick at Del- 
monico’s ?” asks Lolly Dinks. 

** He could not paddle over the red sand, my 
Dinks. His paws were short, his eyes were 
weak; besides, he was afraid of a sand-storm.” 

“*There’s no such thing as a sand-storm. Go 
on, mother’, tell me more about the bird,” or- 
dered Lolly Dinks. ‘‘Crick-crack was brown 
and little, and ate the flies swarming round 





Crocky’s long head and snout; but there is not 
much more to tell. Crick-crack also sat on 
Crocky’s head, and when his meat, or his fish, 
or his vegetables got between his teeth, Crick- 
crack darted into the wide jaws and picked it 
out. This was when Crocky was swimming or 
floundering about for food. At other times 
Crocky hid himself in mud, and rested, as he 
said; but that was not true; he just covered 
hinself up, in the hope that somebody or some- 
thing might come close to him, thinking it 
were about to climb a mud heap, and when it 
got over the top of his ugly snout, that he could 
open his awful jaws and eat it into hash. He 
staid and staid day after day, night after night, 
first on one side of the river, and then on the 
other—and nobody nor nothing came. ‘The sun 
was so hot it baked the mud hard all round 
him, and he could not shake it off; his head 
ached, his paws grew sore, his tail got numb. 
Then he cried. Crocodile tears are different 
from people’s tears. They are shiny and thick 
like mucilage, and father and mother crocodiles, 
and all the crocodiles in Egypt, do not believe in 
them. So nobody believed that poor Crocky was 
crying. His friend Crick-crack had been called 
away to lay a couple of spotted eggs as big as an 
olive, on the top of a yellow column, where a 
cunning little bush grew, and of course Crick- 
crack knew that if Crocky was mud-baked there 
could be no meat in his teeth, and that the flies 
had all moved into the next village, where some 
Arab men lived, with red legs, and who wore 
white night-gowns in the daytime, and every 
now and then bumped their heads, crying out, 
Muzzein, Muzzein. 

** At last Crocky died, and when Crick-crack 


came back one day ’to lunch with him, and the | 


flies returned to take a nap, all that they could 
find was a mud heap as long and as wide as 
Crocky was when they left him. Crick-crack did 
not speak to the flies, the flies did not speak to 
Crick-crack, and they all went on their way, think- 
ing how mean Crocky had been to desert them 
in this way, saying to themselves, ‘ Crocodiles 
are always just so, in the mud or out; they will 
die and forget us.’” 

**Ts this all, mother?” inquires Lolly Dinks. 

“There never was another thing said about 
Crocky after that night ; and the sun set red and 
gold and green, and every body was happy all 
over Egypt.” 

“*T don’t believe a word of this story,” cried 
Lolly Dinks. ‘‘It would have beén different if’ 
the monkeys had been there.” 





DREAMING WOMEN. 


DREAMING woman, ‘‘ without faculty,” 

yet whose life should be one of practical, 
hearty, and useful activities, is one of the mis- 
eries of which when a man has got hold he would 
give half his fortune to be rid again. The old 
caricatures of the Sapphos and poetesses, with 
their stockings down at heel and holes pinned up 
with pins, who live in dirt and dreams, discom- 
fort and fine language, their eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling, and all their back hair down for the bet- 
ter catching of the vagrant muse, however exag- 
gerated in outline, is true in substance; but if 
the Sappho has really a ray of the divine fire, we 
can forgive her slipshod shoes and all the rest 
of it for the sake of the’other truth. It may be, 
however, that she is only a dreamer without fire, 
and then we are irreverent enough to feel that 
she would be better employed cooking the family 
dinner, and mending her own frayed hose, than 
raving about with her back hair down, and not 
a feather’s weight of practicality to balance her 
in her aerial flight. Or it may be that Thalia is 
just as dreamy and unpractical as Sappho, but 
that her thoughts take no higher aim than dress 
and parties, and what that too fascinating major 
said to her last night, and what she hopes and 
expects he will say to her to-day, and how will 
her white satin look trimmed with green, and 
shall she wear scarlet in her hair to-night or 
pink. Many a girl has wasted precious, irre- 
deemable hours in speculations of no greater 
worth than these, and felt the mandate which 
tore her from her own thoughts, and dragged her 
down to the sphere of the actual, a-cruel tyranny 
for which she must needs weep and bitterly be- 
wail herself. ‘Then there is that worst way of 
all, when the reverie is really almost what it is 
called—that is, dreams, brain action of an un- 
guided kind, ‘‘ unconscious cerebration,” which 
lets the thoughts slip and slop about, and does 
not hold them or one’s self in check. No habit 
can be worse for the brain’s health, and none 
makes one so thoroughly incapable of work or 
any good whatsoever. Yet even this is not to 
be harshly dealt with in the young, because 
harshness does no good at any time, though firm- 
ness, rebuke, and strong guidance are so neces- 
sary. Yet we must never forget that perception 
is as necessary for poets as it is for mechanics, 
and that spiders make better cobwebs than silk- 
en damask or stately velvet; to know, one must 
perceive; to be able to discriminate implies first 
discernment. Granting that the dreamer may 
become the poet, the artist, the inventor of his 
generation, and that what we hold to be indo- 
lence is really incubation—granting that the ugly 
duck is as true as that from creeping worms 
spring gorgeous butterflies—still, for all that, 
dreaming is a risky habit, and one to be careful- 
ly watched, and perhaps at all times—it may be 
tenderly, it may be resolutely—repressed. Our 
lives are so full of the hard, stern necessities of 
actuality, it is the bounden duty of us all to cul- 
tivate some amount of aptness; and, beautiful as 
it may be to watch our lovely boy with his pure 
face wrapt in half unconscious thought—exqui- 
site as is the picture which our darling girl makes 
when she sits like a young Madonna, like an 
earth-alighted angel, doing nothing, scarcely 
conscious of her life, and not in the least con- 





scious of her duties or the world—still, the need 
of the actual presses. Dinners have to be or- 
dered, to be cooked, to be eaten; stockings must 
be mended, little children washed and combed, 
and dusty corners swept out clean; dry old pa- 
pers must be copied, evil-smelling drugs com- 
pounded, and the tedium of the drill undertaken. 
Dreaming—poetic, divine, luscious—is a pastime 
fit for gods; but the earth has to be conquered 
and made habitable for man, and to do a duty 
ranks higher than to dream out a thought. 





THE FIRST SALAD. 


Tue poets of our land have told 
Of Love, and Youth, and Beauty, 
Of young adventurers so bold 
To do all knightly duty. 
They’ve sung the praise of strife and war, 
In many a stirring ; 
But I’ve a theme that’s fairer far, 
I sing the first spring salad! 


My verses are but humble—I 
Don’t boast the poet’s status, 
But in this subject I descry 
A chance of the afflatus, 
As wild and mystic as that given, 
By Delphic groves surrounded— 
I tell how lettuce leaves are riven, 
How salads are compounded. 


You take your lettuce, find within 
Where finest leaves lie whitest, 

You quite discard the outer skin, 
Then with a hand—the lightest— 
You shred a small spring onion there, 
Then oil comes, while you mix it 
Pour vinegar with greatest care— 

That's how I always fix it. 


For if you smother lettuce up 
With egg and cream, and flavor 
A wondrous mixture in a cup, 
The lettuce loses savor. 
Its delicate and airy taste 
You'll find has straightway vanished. 
In short, I count it shameful waste, 
So be such mixtures banish’d. 


Good oil and vinegar alone 
Must crown the bowl delightful, 
Strange dressings may have piquant tone, 
But their results are frightful. 
So serve your salad as I say, 
Just vinegar and oil it, 
Eschew each queer elaborate way, 
Or, trust me, you will spoil it. 








THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


UR language has greatly changed in the 
space of eight hundred years. It has 
changed so much that the English of eight hun- 
dred years back is at first sight or hearing unin- 
telligible. In this, however, English in no way 
differs from other languages ; the language spok- 
en in any other part of Europe eight hundred 
years back is, at first sight or hearing, unintelli- 
gible to those who know only its modern form. 
If any one chooses to call this a difference of 
language, it is simply a question of words. If 
any one chooses to call the later form English 
and the older form Anglo-Saxon, he is using a 
very confused and misleading nomenclature, but 
he is not necessarily saying any thing which is 
incorrect in point of fact. ‘The objection to this 
way of speaking is mainly this. It leads men to 
confound one sort of change with quite another 
sort of change. If we allow ourselves to talk of 
English and Anglo-Saxon as two different lan- 
guages, we shall be almost sure to confound their 
relations to one another with quite a different 
sort of relations. One often sees such expressions 
as that a modern English word is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, while another modern English 
word is derived from the Latin or some other for- 
eign language. The word derived is here used 
in two quite different senses. A Romance word 
in modern use, the word derived itself or any 
other, may be strictly said to be derived from the 
Latin. That is to say, it was not our own word; 
it was borrowed, it was adopted, from some other 
language; there was a time when it was not in 
use, and when it would have been looked upon as 
a purely foreign word. There must have been, 
if we could only find him out, some one man 
who brought it in as a novelty, and some partic- 
ular day when he used it for the first time. But 
the old words which have always been in use, 
the words which English-has in common with 
the other Teutonic languages, house and child 
and man and father and mother and so forth, can 
not be said to be derived from any thing. They 
have always been in use; the utmost change that 
has happened to them is some small change in 
spelling or perhaps in sound. The modern forms 
can not be said to be derived from the older 
forms, any more than a man can be said to be 
derived from himself when he was some years 
younger. So again I have seen such phrases as 
‘* the Anglo-Saxon language giving way to the 
English, or being exchanged for the English. 
Now these expressions are perfectly correct when 
they are applied to cases in which one language 
really displaces another. ‘Thus English has dis- 
placed Welsh as the language of Cornwall. That 
is to say, people left off speaking Welsh and took 
to speaking English, there being, of course, an 
intermediate stage when most people spoke both 
languages. The English language, as a ready- 
made whole, displaced the Welsh language as 
another whole. But there was no time when 
men in England left off talking one language 
called Anglo-Saxon and took to talking another 
language called English. There was no time 
when one man could have said to another, ‘ I 
speak English and you speak Anglo-Saxon. 
But there was a time when one man in Cornwall 
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could have said to another, ‘*I speak English 
and you speak Welsh.” ‘The difference between 
Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, or whatever we 
call it, and the English which we speak now, is 
not a difference between one language and an- 
other, any more than the difference between a 
man when he is young and the same man when 
he is old is the difference between one man and 
another. ‘The change has been very great, but 
it has not been the displacement of one language 
by another, but a change within the language 
itself. It is therefore better and clearer to speak 
of it as one language throughout, and to call it 
throughout by that one name by which it has 
been called by those who spoke it. 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
3870, by Harrer_& Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A DARK COMMISSION. 


THESE amateur nurses who had gathered 
about the Earl differed very much, as may be 
supposed, in their individual capacities. As for 
Mrs. Hart, she was very quickly put out of the 
way. ‘The stroke which had prostrated her, at 
the outset, did not seem to be one from which 
she could very readily recover. The only thing 
which she did was to totter to the room early 
in the morning, so as to find out how the Earl 
was, and then to totter back again until the next 
morning. Mrs. Hart thus was incapable, and 
Zillah was not very much better. Since her con- 
versation with Hilda there were thoughts in her 
mind so new, so different from any which she 
had ever had before, and so frightful in their im- 
port, that they changed all her nature. She be- 
came melancholy, self-absorbed, and preoccu- 
pied. Silent and distrait, she wandered about 
the Earl’s room aimlessly, and did not seem able 
to give to him that close and undivided atten- 
tion which he needed. Hilda found it necessary 
to reproach her several times in her usual affec- 
tionate way, and Zillah tried, after each re- 
proach, to rouse herself from her melancholy, 
so as to do better the next time. Yet, the next 
time she did just as badly; and, on the whole, ac- 
quitted herself but poorly of her responsible task. 

And thus it happened that Hilda was obliged 
to assume the supreme responsibility. The oth- 
ers had grown more than ever useless, and she, 
accordingly, grew more than ever necessary. To 
this task she devoted herself with that assiduity 
and patience for which she was distinguished. 
The constant loss of sleep, and the incessant 
and weary vigils which she was forced to main- 
tain, seemed to have but little effect upon her 
elastic and energetic nature. Zillah, in spite of 
her preoccupation, could not help seeing that 
Hilda was doing nearly all the work, and remon- 
strated with her accordingly. But to her earn- 
est remonstrances Hilda turned a deaf ear. 

**You see, dear,” said she, ‘‘ there is no one 
but me. Mrs. Hart is herself in need of a nurse, 
and you are no better than a baby, so how can 
I help watching poor dear Lord Chetwynde ?” 

‘*But you will wear yourself out,” persisted 
Zillah. 

‘‘Oh, we will wait till I begin to show signs 
of weariness,” said Hilda, in a sprightly tone. 
** At present, I feel able to spend a great many 
days and nights here.” 

Indeed, to all her remonstrances Hilda was 
quite inaccessible, and it remained for Zillah to 
see her friend spend most of her time in that 
sick-room, the ruling spirit, while she was com- 
paratively useless. She could only feel grati- 
tude for so much kindness, and express that 
gratitude whenever any occasion arose. While 
Hilda was regardless of Zillah’s remonstrances, 
she was equally so of the doctor’s warnings. 
That functionary did not wish to see his best 
nurse wear herself out, and warned her frequent- 
ly, but with no effect whatever. Hilda’s self- 
sacrificing zeal was irrepressible and invincible. 

While Hilda was thus devoting herself to the 
Earl with such tireless patience, and exciting 
the wonder and gratitude of all in that little 
household by her admirable self-devotion, there 
was another who watched the progress of events 
with perfect calmness, yet with deep anxiety. 
Gualtier was not able now to give his music 
lessons, yet, although he no longer could gain 
admission to the inmates of Castle Chetwynde, 
his anxiety about the Earl was a sufficient ex- 
cuse for calling every day to inquire about his 
health. On those inquiries he not only heard 
about the Earl, but also about all the others, 
and more particularly about Hilda. He culti- 
vated an acquaintance with the doctor, who, 
though generally disposed to stand on his dig- 
nity toward musicians, seemed to think that 
Gualtier had gained from the Earl’s patronage 
a higher title to be noticed than any which his 
art could give. Besides, the good doctor knew 
that Gualtier was constantly at the Castle, and 
naturally wished to avail himself of so good an 
opportunity of finding out all about the internal 
life of this noble but secluded family. Gualtier 
humored him to the fullest extent, and with a 
great appearance of frankness told him as much 
as he thought proper, and no more; in return 
for which confidence he received the fullest in- 
formation as to the present condition of the 
household. What surprised Gualtier most was 
Hilda’s devotion. He had not anticipated it. 


It was real, yet what could be her motive? In 
his own language—What game was the little 
thing up to? This was the question which he 
incessantly asked himself without being able to 
answer it. 


His respect for her genius was too 





great to allow him for one moment to suppose 
that it was possible for her to act without some 
deep motive. Her immolation of self, her assi- 
duity, her tenderness, her skill, all seemed to this 
man so many elements in the game which she 
was playing. And for all these things he only 
admired her the more fervently. That she would 
succeed he never for a moment doubted ; though 
what it was that she might be aiming at, and 
what it was that her success might involve, were 
inscrutable mysteries. 

What game is the little thing up to? he asked 
himself, affectionately, and with tender empha- 
sis. What game? And this became the one 
idea of his mind. Little else were his thoughts 
engaged in, except an attempt to fathom the 
depths of Hilda’s design. But he was baffled. 
What that design involved could hardly have 
been discovered by him. Often and often he 
wished that he could look into that sick-cham- 
ber to see what the ‘“‘little thing was up to.” 
Yet, could he have looked into that chamber, he 
would have seen nothing that could have en- 
lightened him. He would have seen a slender, 
graceful form, moving lightly about the room, 
now stooping over the form of the sick man to 
adjust or to smooth his pillow, now watchfully 
and warily administering the medicine which 
stood near the bed. Hilda was not one who 
would leave any thing to be discovered, even by 
those who might choose to lurk in ambush and 
spy at her through a keyhole. 

But though Hilda’s plans were for some time 
impenetrable, there came at last an opportunity 
when he was furnished with light sufficient to re- 
veal them—a lurid light which made known to 
him possibilities in her which he had certainly 
not suspected before. 

One day, on visiting Chetwynde Castle, he 
found her in the chief parlor. He thought that 
she had come there purposely in order to see 
him; and he was not disappointed. After a few 
questions as to the Earl’s health, she excused 
herself, and said that she must hurry back to his 
room; but, as she turned to go, she slipped a 
piece of paper into his hand, as she had done 
once before. On it he saw the following words: 

‘* Be in the West Avenue, at the’ former place, 
at three o'clock.” 

Gualtier wandered about in a state of feverish 
impatience till the appointed hour, marveling 
what the purpose might be which had induced 
Hilda to seek the interview. He felt that the pur- 
pose must be of far-reaching importance which 
would lead her to seek him at such a time; but 
what it was he tried in vain to conjecture. 

At last the hour came, and Gualtier, who had 
been waiting so long, was rewarded by the sight 
of Hilda. She was as calm as usual, but greeted 
him with greater cordiality than she was in the 
habit of showing. She also evinced greater cau- 
tion than even on the former occasion, and led 
the way to a more lonely spot, and looked all 
around most carefully, so as to guard against the 
possibility of discovery. When, at length, she 
spoke, it was in a low and guarded voice. 

‘*T am so worn down by nursing,” she said, 
‘that I have had to come out for a little fresh 
air. But I would not leave the Ear! till they 
absolutely forced me. Such is my devotion to 
him that there is an impression abroad through 
the Castle that I will not survive him.” 

‘Survive him? You speak as though he were 
doomed,” said Gualtier. 

‘‘ He—is—very—low,” said Hilda, in a solemn 
monotone. 

Gualtier said nothing, but regarded her in si- 
lence for some time. 

‘¢ What was the cause of his illness ?” he asked 
at length. ‘‘ The doctor thinks that his mind is 
affected.” 

‘* For once, something like the truth has pen- 
etrated that heavy brain.” 

**Do you know any thing that can have hap- 
pened ?” asked Gualtier, cautiously. 

‘*Yes; a sudden shock. Strange to say, it 
was administered by Mrs. Molyneux.” 

‘*Mrs. Molyneux !” 

“Yes.” 

‘*T am so completely out of your sphere that 
I know nothing whatever of what is going on. 
How Mrs. Molyneux can have given a shock to 
the Earl that could have reduced him to his pres- 
ent state, I can not imagine.” 

** Of course it was not intentional. She hap- 
pened to ask the Earl about something which re- 
vived old memories and old sorrows in a very 
forcible manner. He grew excited—so much so, 
indeed, that he fainted, and, in falling, struck 
his head. ‘That is the whole story.” 

‘** May I ask,” said Gualtier, after a thought- 
ful pause, ‘‘ if Mrs. Molyneux’s ill-fated ques- 
tions had any reference to those things about 
which we have spoken together, from time to 
time ?” 

‘* They had—and a very close one. In fact, 
they arose out of those very papers whic. we have 
had before us.” 

Gualtier looked at Hilda, as she said ihis, with 
the closest atteution. 

‘“*Tt happened,” said Hilda, ‘* that Mrs. Moly- 
neux, on her last visit to Pomeroy Court, was 
seized with a fancy to examine her father’s desk. 
While doing so, she found a secret drawer, which, 
by some singular accident, had been left started, 
and a little loose—just enough to attract her at- 
tention, This she opened, and in it, strange to 
say, she found tuat very cipher which I have told 
youof, A key accompanied it, by which she was 
able to read as much as we have read ; and there 
were also those letters with which you are famil- 
iar. She took them to her room, shut herself up, 
and studied them as eagerly as ever either you or 
I did. She then hurried back to Chetwynde Cas- 
tle, and laid every thing before the Earl. Out of 
this arose his excitement and its very sad results.” 

‘*T did not know that there were sufficient ma- 
terials for acconiplishing so much,” said Gualtier, 
cautiously. 
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“* No; the materials were not abundant. There 
was the cipher, with which no one would have 
supposed that any thing could be done. Then 
there were those other letters which lay with it 
in the desk, which corroborated what the cipher 
seemed to say. Out of this has suddenly arisen 
ruin and anguish.” 

‘**'There was also the key,” said Gualtier, in a 
tone of delicate insinuation. 

**True,” said Hilda; ‘‘ had the key not been 
inclosed with the papers, she could not have un- 
derstood the cipher, or made any thing out of 
the letters.” 

‘¢'The Earl must have believed it all.” 

‘*He never doubted for an instant. By the 
merest chance, I happened to be in a place where 
I saw it all,” said Hilda, with a peculiar empha- 
sis. ‘I thought that he would reject it at first, 
and that the first impulse would be to scout such 
acharge. But mark this’—and her voice grew 
solemn—‘“‘ there must have been some knowl- 
edge in his mind of things unknown to us, or else 
he could never have been so utterly and com- 
pletely overwhelmed. It was a blow which liter- 
ally crushed him—in mind and body.” 

There was a long silence. 

**And you think he can not survive this?” 
asked Gualtier. 

‘*No,” said Hilda, in a very strange, slow 
voice, ‘‘I do not think—that—he—can—recov- 
er. He is old and feeble. The shock was great. 
His mind wanders, also, He is sinking slowly, 
but surely.” 

She paused, and looked earnestly at Gualtier, 
who returned her look with one of equal earnest- 
ness. 

‘*T have yet to tell you what purpose induced 
me to appoint this meeting,” said she, in so 
strange a voice that Gualtier started. But he 
said not a word. 

Hilda, who was standing near to him, drew 
nearer still. She looked all around, with a 
strange light in her eyes. Then she turned to 
him again, and said, in a low whisper : 

“*T want you to get me something.” 

Gualtier looked at her inquiringly, but in si- 
lence. His eyes seemed to ask her, ‘‘ What is 
it?” 

She put her mouth close to his ear, and whis- 
pered something, heard only by him. But that 
low whisper was never forgotten. His face turn- 
ed deathly pale. He looked away, and said not 
a word, 

**Good-by,” said Hilda; ‘‘I am going now.” 
She held out her hand. He grasped it. At that 
moment their eyes met, and a look of intelli- 
gence flashed between them. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE JUDAS KISS. 

Ir has already been said that when the Earl 
rallied a little so as to recognize Zillah, all his 
old affection was exhibited, and the temporary 
aversion which he had manifested during that 
eventful time when he had seen the cipher writing 
had .passed off without leaving any trace of its 
existence. It is quite likely indeed that the 
whole circumstance had been utterly oblitera- 
ted from his memory, and when his eyes canght 
sight of Zillah she was to him simply the one 
whom he loved next best to Guy. His brain 
was in such a state that his faculties seemed 
dulled, and his memory nearly gone. Had he 
remembered that scene he would either have 
continued to regard Zillah with horror, or else, 
if affection had triumphed over a sense of injury, 
he would have done something or said something 
in his more lucid intervals to assure Zillah of his 
continued love. But nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. He clung to Zillah like a child, and 
the few faint words which he addressed to her 
simply recognized her as the object of an affec- 
tion which had never met with an interruption. 
They also had reference to Guy, as to whether 
she had written to him yet, and whether any 
more letters had been received from him. A 
letter, which came during the illness, she tried 
to read, but the poor weary brain of the sick 
man could not follow her. She had to tell him 
in a few general terms its contents. 

For some weeks she had hoped that the Earl 
would recover, and therefore delayed sending 
the sad news to Guy. But at length she 
could no longer conceal from herself the fact 
that the illness would be long, and she saw 
that it was too serious to allow Guy to remain 
in ignorance. She longed to address him words 
of condolence, and sympathized deeply with him 
in the anxiety which she knew would be felt by 
a heart so affectionate as his. 

And now as she thought of writing to him there 
came to her, more bitterly than ever, the thought 
of her false position. She write! She could not. 
It was Hilda who would write. Hilda stood be- 
tween her and the one whom she wished to 
soothe. In spite of her warm and sisterly af- 
fection for her friend, and her boundless trust in 
her, this thought now sent a thrill of vexation 
through her; and she bitterly lamented the 
chain of events by which she had been placed 
in such a position. It was humiliating and gall- 
ing. But could she not yet escape? Might she 
not even now write in her own name explaining 
all? No. It could not be—not now, for what 
would be the reception of such explanations, com- 
ing as they would with the news of his father’s 
illness! Would he treat them with any consid- 
eration whatever? Would not his anxiety about 
his father lead him to regard them with an im- 
patient disdain? But perhaps, on the other 
hand, he might feel softened and accept her 
explanation readily, without giving any thought 
to the strange deceit which had been practiced 
for so long a time. This gave her a gleam of 
hope; but in her perplexity she could not decide, 
so she sought counsel from Hildaas usual. Had 
Mrs. Hart being in the possession of her usual 
faculties she might possibly have asked her ad- 








vice also; but, as it was, Hilda was the only one 
to whom she could turn. 

Hilda listened to her with that sweet smile, 
and that loving and patient consideration, which 
she always gave to Zillah’s confidences and ap- 


s. 

‘*Darling,” said she, after a longand thoughtful 
silence, ‘I understand fully the perplexity which 
you feel. In fact, this letter ought to come from 
you, and from youonly. I’m extremely sorry that 
Tever began this. I'm sure I did it from the very 
best motives. Who could ever have dreamed that 
it would become so embarrassing? And now I 
don’t know what to do—that is, not just now.” 

u ¥ a you think he would be angry at the de- 
ceit ?” 

**Do you yourself think so?” asked Hilda in 
reply. 

‘Why, that is what I am afraid of; but then 
—isn't it possible that he might be—softened, 
you know—by anxiety ?” 

“* People don’t get softened by anxiety. They 
get impatient, angry with the world and with 
Providence. But the best way to judge is to 
put yourself in his situation. Suppose you were 
in India, and a letter was written to you by your 
wife—or your husband, I suppose I should say— 
telling you that your father was extremely ill, and 
that he himself had been deceiving you for some 
years. The writing would be strange—quite un- 
familiar; the story would be almost incredible ; 
you wouldn’t know what to think. You'd be 
deeply anxious, and yet half believe that some 
one was practicing a cruel jest on you. For my 
part, if I had an explanation to make I would 
wait for a time of prosperity and happiness. 
Misfortune makes people so bitter.” 

**'That is the very thing that I’m afraid of,” 
said Zillah, despairingly. ‘* And—oh dear, what 
shall I do?” 

**You must do one thing certainly, and that 
is write him about his father. You yourself 
must do it, darling.” : 

**Why, what do you mean? You were just 
now showing me that this was the very thing 
which I could not do.” 

‘You misunderstand me,” said Hilda, with a 
smile. ‘* Why, do you really mean to say that 
you do not see how easy it is to get out of this 
difficulty ?” 

‘*Easy! It seems to me a terrible one.” 

“Why, my darling child, don’t you see that 
after you write your letter I can copy it? You 
surely have nothing so very private to say that you 
will object to that. I suppose all that you want 
to do is to break the news to him as gently and 
tenderly as possible. You don’t want to indulge 
in expressions of personal affection, of course.” 

**Oh, my dearest Hilda!” cried Zillah, over- 
joyed. ‘‘ What an owl I am not tohave thought 
of that! It meets the whole difficulty. I write 
—you copy it—and it will be my letter after all. 
How I could have been so stupid I do not see. 
But I’m always so. As to any private confi- 
dences, there is no danger of any thing of that 
kind taking place between people who are so 
very peculiarly situated as we are.” 

**T suppose not,” said Hilda, with a smile. 

‘* But it’s such a bore to copy letters.” 

‘* My darling, can any thing be a trouble that 
I do for you? Besides, you know how very fast 
I write.” 

** You are always so kind,” said Zillah, as she 
kissed her friend fondly and tenderly. ‘‘I wish 
I could do something for you; but—poor me!— 
I don’t seem able to do any thing for any body— 
not even for the dear old Earl. What wouldn’t 
I give to be like you!” 

**You are far better as you are, darling,” said 
Hilda, with perhaps a double meaning in her 
words. ‘‘But now go and write the letter, 
and bring it to me, and I will copy it as fast 
as I can, and send it to the post.” 

Under these circumstances that letter was 
written. 5 

The Earl lingered on in a low stage, with 
scarcely any symptoms of improvement. At 
first, indeed, there was a time when he had 
seemed better, but that passed away. The re- 
lapse sorely puzzled the doctor. If he had not 
been in such good hands he might have suspected 
the nurse of neglect, but that was the last thing 
that he could have thought of Hilda. Indeed 
Hilda had been so fearful of the Earl being neg- 
lected that she had, for his sake, assumed these 
all-engrossing cares. Singularly enough, how- 
ever, it was since her assumption of the chief 
duties of nursing him that the Earl had relapsed. 
The doctor felt that nothing better in the way 
of nursing him could be conceived of. Zillah 
thought that if it had not been for Hilda the Earl 
would scarcely have been alive. As for Hilda 
herself, she could only meekly deprecate the doc- 
tor’s praises, and sigh to think that such care as 
hers should prove so unavailing. 

The Earl’s case was, indeed, a mysterious one. 
After making every allowance for the shock which 
he might have experienced, and after laying all 
possible stress upon that blow on his head which 
he had suffered when falling forward, it still was 
a subject of wonder to the doctor why he should 
not recover. Hilda had told him in general 
terms, and with her usual delicacy, of the cause 
of the Earl’s illness, so that the doctor knew that 
it arose from mental trouble, and not from phys- 
ical ailment. Yet, even under these circum- 
stances, he was puzzled at the complete prostra- 
tion of the Earl, and at the adverse symptoms 
which appeared as time passed on. 

The Earl slept most of the time. He was in 
a kind of stupor. ‘This puzzled the doctor ex- 
tremely. ‘The remedies which he administered 
seemed not to have their legitimate effect. In 
fact they seemed to have no effect, and the most 
powerful drugs proved useless in this mysterious 
case. 

**Tt must be the mind,” said the doctor to 
himself, as he rode home one day after finding 
the Earl in a lower state than usual, ‘* It must 
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be the mind; and may the devil take the mind, 
fur hang me if I can ever make head or tail of it.” 

Yet on the night when the doctor soliloquized 
in this fashion a change had come over the Earl 
which might have been supposed to be for the 
better. He was exceedingly weak, so weak, in- 
deed, that it was only with a great effort that he 
could move his hand; but he seemed to be more 
sensible than usual, That ‘‘mind” which the 
doctor cursed seemed to have resumed something 
of its former functions, He asked rarious ques- 
tions; and, among others, he wished to hear 
Guy’s last letter. ‘his Hilda promised he should 
hear on the morrow. Zillah was there at the 
time, and the Earl cast an appealing glance to- 
ward her; but such was her confidence in Hilda 
that she did not dream of doing any thing in op- 
position to her decision. So she shook her head, 
and bending over the Earl, she kissed him, and 
said, ** To-morrow.” 

The Earl, by a great effort, reached up his 
thin, feeble hand and took hers. 

‘* You will not leave me?” he murmured. 

‘* Certainly not, if you want me to stay,” said 
Zillah, } 

The Earl, by a still greater effort, dragged her 
down nearer to him. 

**Ton’t leave me with her,” he whispered. 

Zillah started at the tone of his voice. It was 
a tone of fear. : 

‘What is it that he says?” asked Hilda, in a 
sweet voice. 

The Earl frowned. Zillah did not see it, how- 
ever. She looked back to Hilda and whispered, 
‘** He wants me to stay with him.” 

* Poor dear!" said Hilda. ‘* Well, tell him 
that you will. It isa whim. He loves you; you 
know. ‘Tell him that you'll stay.” 

And Zillah stooped down and told the Earl 
that she would stay. 

There was trouble in the Earl’s face. - He'lay 
silent and motionless, with his eyes fixed upon 
Zillah. Something there was in his eyes which 
expressed such mute appeal that Zillah wondered 
what it might be. She went over to him and sat 
by his side. He feebly reached: out his thin 
hand. Zillah took it and held it in both of hers, 
kissing him as she did so. 

** You will not leave me?” he whispered. 

** No, dear father.” ‘ 

A faint pressure of her hand was the Earl’s 
response, and a faint smile of pleasure hovered 
over his thin lips. 

** Have you written to Guy ?” he asked again. 

“Yes. [have written for him to come home,” 
said Zillah, who meant that Hilda had written in 
her name; but, in her mind, it was all the same. 

The Earl drew:a deep sigh. There was trou- 
ble in his face. Zillah marked it, but supposed 
that he was anxious about that son who was never 
absent from his thoughts. She did not attempt 
to soothe his mind in any way. He was not able 
to keep upaconversation. Nor did she notice that 
the pressure on her hand was stronger whenever 
Hilda, with her light, stealthy step, came near ; 
nor did she see the fear that was in his face as 
his eyes rested upon her, 

The Ear! drew Zillah faintly toward him. She 
bent down over him. 

“Send her away,” said he, in a low whisper. 

*“Who? Hilda?” asked Zillah, in wonder. 

“Yes, You nurse me—you stay with me.” 

Zillah at once arose. ‘‘ Hilda,” said she, ‘‘he 
wants me to stay with him to-night. I suppose 
he thinks I give up too much to you, and neglect 
him. Oh dear, I only wish I was such a nurse 
as you! But, since he wishes it, I will stay to- 
night; and if there is any trouble I will call you.” 

**But, my poor child,” said Hilda, sweetly, 
**vou have been here all day.” 

**Oh, well, it is his wish, and I will stay here 
all night.” 

Hilda remonstrated a little ; but, finding that 
Zillah was ‘determined, she retired, and Zillah 
passed all that night with the Earl. He was un- 


easy. <A terror seemed to be over him. He in- 
sisted on holding Zillah’s hand. At times he 
would start and look fearfully around. Was it 


Ifilda whom he feared? Whatever his fear was, 
he said nothing; but after each start he would 
look eagerly up at Zillah, and press her hand 
faintly. And Zillah thought it was simply the 
disorder of his nervous system, or, perhaps, the 
etfect of the medicines which he had taken. As 














to those medicines, 
she was most careful 
and most regular in 
administering them. 
Indeed, her very anx- 
iety about these inter- 
fered with that watch- 
fulness about the Earl 
himself which was the 
chief requisite. Fully 
conscious that she was 
painfully irregular 
and unmethodical, 
Zillah gave her chief 
thought to the pas- 
sage of the hours, so 
that every medicine 
should be given at the 
right time. 3 : 

It was a long night, 
but morning came at 
last, and with it came 
Hilda, calm, refresh- 
ed, affectionate, and 
sweet, 

‘** How has he been, 
darling ?” she asked. 
. **Quiet,” said Zil- 

lah, wearily. — . 

“That's right; and 
now, my dearest, go 
‘off'and get some rest. 
You. must be yery 
tired.” 

So Zillah went off, 
and Hilda remained with the Earl. oi 

Day was just dawning when Zillah left the 
Earl's room. She stooped over him and kissed 
him. - Overcome by fatigue, she did not think 
much of the earnest, wistful gaze’ which caught 
her eyes. Was it not the same look which he 
had fixed on her frequently before? 

The Earl again drew her down as she clasped 
his hand. She stooped over him. oa 

‘* I’m afraid of her,” he said, in a low whisper. 
**Send Mrs. Hart.” 

Mrs. Hart? ‘The Earl did not seem to know 
that she was ill. No doubt his mind was wan: 
dering. So Zillah thought, and the idea was 
natural. She thought she would humor the de- 
lirious fancy. So she promised to send Mrs. 


art, : 

‘* What did he say?” asked. Hilda, following 
Zillah out. Zillah told her according to her own 
idea. 

‘Oh, it’s only his delirium,” said Tilda. 
‘* fJe’ll take me for you when I go back. “Don’t 
let it trouble you. You might send Mathilde if 
you feel afraid; but I hardly think that Ma- 
thilde would be so useful here as I.” 

‘*7T afraid? My dear Ililda, can I take his 
poor delirious fancy in earnest? ‘Send Mathilde ? 
{ should hardly expect to see him alive again.” 

** Alive again !" said Hilda, with a singular in- 
tonation. 

‘*Yes; Mathilde is an excellent maid, but in 
2 sick-room shé is ag helpless as a‘child.- She is 
far worse than I'am. Do we ever venture to 
leave him-nlone with her ?” : 

‘* Never mind. Do you go to sleep, darling, 
and sweet dreams to you.” 

They kissed, and Zillah went to her chamber. 

It was about dawn, and the morning twilight 
but dimly illumined the hall. The Earl’s room 
was dark, and the faint night light made objects 
only indistinctly perceptible. ‘lhe Earl's white 
face was turned toward the door as Hilda en- 
tered, with imploring, wistful expectancy upon 
it. As he caught sight of Hilda the expression 
turned to one of fear—that same fear which Zil- 
lah had seen upon it. Whatilid he fear? What 
was it that was upon his mind? What fearful 
thought threw its shadow over his soul ? 

Hilda looked at: him for a long time in silence, 
her face calm and impassive, her eyes intent upon 
him. - The Earl lodked ‘back upon her with un- 
changed fear—looking back thus out of his weak- 
ness and helplessness, with a fear that seemed in- 
tensified by the consciousness of that weakness. 
But Hilda’s face softened not; no gleam of ten- 
derness mitigated the ligrd lustre of her eyes; 
her expression lessened not from its set purpose. 
The Earl ‘said not-one word. Itwas not to her 
that he would utter the fear that was in him. 
Zillah had promised to send Mrs. Hart. When 
would Mrs. Hart come? Would she ever come, 
or would she never come? He looked away 
from Hilda feverishly, anxiously, ‘to the door; 
he strained his ears to listen for footsteps. But 
no footsteps broke the deep stillness that reigned 
through the vast house, where all slept except 
these two who faced each other in the sick-room: 

There was a clock at the end -of the corridor 
outside, whose ticking sounded: dull and muffled 
from the distance, yet it penetrated, with clear, 
sharp vibrations, to the brain of 'the'-sick man, 
and ‘seemed to him, in the gathering excitement 
of this fearful hour, to grow louder and louder, 
till each tick sounded to his sharpened sense like 
the vibrations of a bell, and seemed to be the fu- 
neral knell of his destiny ; sounding thus to his 
ears, solemnly, fatefully, bodingly ; pealing forth 
thus with every sound the announcement -that 
second after second out of those few minutes of 
time which were still left him had passed away 
from him forever. Each one of those seconds 
was prolonged to his excited sense to thé,dura- 
tion of an hour. After each stroke he listened 
for the next, dreading to hear it, yet awaiting it, 
and all the while feeling upon him the eyes of 
one of whom he was to be the helpless, voiceless 
victim. 

There had been but a few minutes since Zil- 
lnh left, but they seemed like long terms of du- 
ration to the man who watched and feared. - Zil- 
lah had gone, and would not return,. Would 
Mrs. Hart ever come? Oh, could Mrs. Hart 
have known that this man, of all living beings, 


| was thus watching and hoping for her, and that 





to this man of all others her presence would have 
given a heavenly peace and calm—if she could 
but have known this as it was then it would 
have roused her even from the bed of death, and 
brought her to his side though it were but to die 
at the first sight of him. But Mrs. Hart came 
not. She knew nothing of any wish for her. In 
her own extreme prostration she had found, after 
a wakeful night, a little blessed sleep, and the 
watcher watched in vain. 

The clock tolled. cn. : 

Hilda looked out through the door. She turn- 
ed and went out into the hall. She came back 
and looked around the room.: She went to the 
window and looked out. . The twilight was fad- 
ing. ‘The gloom was lessening from around the 
dim groves and shadowy trees. Morning was 
coming. She went back into the room, and 
once more into the hall. There she stood and 
listened. The Earl followed her with his eyes 
—eyes that were full of awful expectation. 

Hiilda came back. The Earl summoned all 
his strength, and uttered a faint cry. Hilda 
walked up to him; she stooped down over him. 
The Earl utteved another cry, 

Hilda paused. Then she stooped down and 
kissed his forehead. 


The Earl gasped. One word came hissing 


forth— 
** Judas!” 
* * ae * * a 





CHAPTER XXIil. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


Z1LLAH had scarcely fallen asleep when a shrill 
cry roused her. She started up. Hilda stood 
by her side with wild excitement in her usually 
impassive face. A cold thrill ran through Zil- 
lah’s frame. To see Hilda in any excitement 
was an unknown thing to her; but now this ex- 
citement was not concealed. 

‘*Oh, my darling! my darling!” she cried. 

‘What? what?” Zillah almost screamed. 
‘*Whatis it? What has happened?” Tear told 
her. She knew what had happened. One thing, 
and one only, could account for this. 


‘*He’s gone! It’s over! He’s gone! He's 
gone! Qh, darling! How can I tell it? And 
so sudden! Oh, calm yourself!” And Hilda 











flung her arms about Zillah, and groaned. 

Zillah’s heart seemed to stand still. She flung 
off Hilda’s arms, she tore herself away, and 
rushed to the Earl’s room. Such a sudden thing 
as this—could it be? Gone! And it was only a 
few moments since she had seen his last glance, 
and heard his last words, 

Yes; it was indeed so. ‘There, as she entered 
that room, where now the rays of morning en- 
tered, she saw the form of her friend—that friend 
whom she called father, and loved as such. But 
the white face was no longer turned to greet her ; 
the eyes did not seek hers, nor could that cold 
hand ever again return the pressure of hers. 
_Whiie'as marble was that face now, still and set 
“in the fixedness of death; cold as maible was 
now that hand which hers clasped in that first 
frenzy of grief and horror; cold as marble and 
as lifeless. Never again—never again might she 
hold commune with the friend who now was 
numbered with the dead. 

the sat in that room stricken into dumbness 
by the shock of this sudden calamity. Time 
passed. The awful news’ flashed through the 
house. The servants heard it, and came silent 
and awe-struck to the room; but when they saw 
the white face, and the mourner by the bedside, 
they stood still, nor did they ‘dare to cross the 
threshold. Suddenly, while the little group of 
servants stood there in that doorway, with the 
reverence which is always felt for death and for 
sorrow, there came one who forced her way 


| through them and passed into the room. * ‘This 


one bore on her face the expression of a might- 
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ier grief than that which could be felt hy any 
others—a grief unspeakable—beyond words, and 
beyond thought. White-haired, and with a face 
which now seemed turned to stone in the fixed- 
ness of its great agony, this figure tottered rath- 
er than walked into the room. ‘There was no 
longer any self-restraint in this woman, who for 
years had lived under a self-restraint that never 
relaxed; there was no thought as to those who 
might see or hear; there was nothing but the ut- 
ter abandonment of perfect grief—of grief which 
had reached its height and could know nothing 
more; there was nothing less than despair itself 
—that despair which arises when all is lost—as 
this woman flung herself past Zillah, as though 
she had a grief superior to Zillah’s, and a right 
to pass even her in the terrible precedence of 
sorrow. It was thus that Mrs. Hart came be- 
fore the presence of the dead and flung herself 
upon the inanimate corse, and wound her thin 
arms around that clay from which the soul had 
departed, and pressed her wan lips upon the 
cold brow from which the immortal dweller had 
passed away to its immortality. 

In the depths of her own grief Zillah was 
roused by a ery which expressed a deeper grief 
than hers—a ery cf agony—a ery of despair : 

““Oh, my God! Oh, God of mercy! Dead! 
What? dead! _ Dead—and no explanation—no 
forgiveness !” 

And Mrs. Hart fell down lifeless over the 
form of the dead. 

Zillah rose with a wonder in her soul which 


alleviated the sorrow of bereavement. What 
was this? What did it mean? 
“Explanation!”  ‘* Forgiveness!” What 


words were these? His housekeeper !—could 
she be any thing else? ‘What had she done 
which required this lamentation? What was 
the Earl to her, that his death should cause such 
despair ? 

But amidst such thoughts Zillah was still con- 
siderate about this stricken one, and she called 
the servants, and they bore her away to her own 
room. This grief, from whatever cause it may 
have arisen, was too much for Mrs. Hart.- Be- 
fore this she had been prostrated. She now 
lost all consciousness, and lay in a stupor from 
which she could not be aroused. 

‘The wondering questions which had arisen in 
Zillah’s mind troubled her and puzzled her at 
first; but gradually she thought that she could 
answer them. Mrs. Hart, she thought, was won- 
derfully attached to the Earl, She had com- 
mitted some imaginary delinquency in her man- 
agement of the household, which, in her weak 
and semi-delirious state, was weighing upon her 
spirits. When she found that he was dead, the 
shock was great to one in her weak state, and 
she had only thought of some confession which 
she had wished to make to him. 

When the doctor came that day he found Zil- 
lah still sitting there, holding the hand of the 
dead. © Hilda came to tell all that she knew. 

‘* About half an hour after Zillah left,” she 
said, ‘‘I was sitting by the window, looking out 
to see the rising sun. Suddenly the Earl gave a 
sudden start, and sat upright in bed. I rushed 
overto him. He fell back. I chafed his hands 
and feet. I could not think, at first, that it was 
any thing more than a fainting fit. The truth 
gradually came tome. He was dead. An aw- 
ful horror rushed over me. I fled from the 
room to Mrs. Molyneux, and roused her from 
sleep. She sprang up and hurried to the Earl. 
she knows the rest.” 

Such was Hilda’s account. 

As for the doctor, he could easily account for 
the sudden death. It was mind., His heart had 
been affected, and he had died from a sudden 
spasm. It was only through the care of Miss 
Krieff that the Earl had lived so long. 

Bat so great was Hilda’s distress that Zillah 
had to devote herself to the task of soothing her. 
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LIMP PEOPLE. 


ICE is bad, and malignant wickedness is 
worse, but beyond: either in evil results 
to mankind: is weakness ; which, indeed, is the 
pabulum by which vice is fed and the agent by 
which malignity works. If every one in this 
world had a back-bone, there would not be near- 
ly as much misery or guilt as there is now; for 
we must give each individual of the ‘‘cruel 
strong” a large following of victims; and it 
would be easy to demonstrate that the progress 
of nations has always been in proportion to the 
number of stiff back-bones among them. Yet 
unfortunately limp people abound, to the detri- 
ment of society and to their own certain sorrow ; 
mollusks predestined to be the food of the stron- 
ger, with no power of self-defense or self-sup- 
port, but having to be protected against outside 
dangers, if they are to be preserved at all; and 
perhaps when you have done all you can do, not 
safe even, then, and 
most likely not worth 
the trouble taken about 
them. Open the gates 
for but a moment, and 
they are swept yp by the 
first passer-by ; let them 
loose from your own sus- 
taining hand, and they 
fall abroad in a mass of 
flabby helplessness, un- 
able to work, to resist, 
to retain—mere heaps 
of moral jelly, pitiable 
as well as contemptible 
—perhaps pitiable be- 
cause so contemptible. 
See one of these poor 
creatures left a widow, 
if a woman—turned out 
of his office, if a man— 
and then jifdge of the 
value of a back - bone 
by the miserable conse- 
quences of its absence. 
The widow is simply 
lost in the wilderness of 
her domestic solitude, 
as much so as a child 
set in the midst of a 
pathless moor with no 
one to guide him to the 
safe highway. She may 
have money, and she 
may have relations, but 
she is as poor as if she 
had nothing better than 
parish relief, and unless 
some one will take her 
up and manage every 
thing for her conscien- 
tiously, as lonely as if 
she were an exile in a 
strange land. She has 
been so long used to 
lean on the strongerarm 
of her husband, that she 
can not stand upright 
now that her support 
has been taken from 
her. Her servants make 
her their prey; her chil- 
dren tyrannize over her 
and utterly ignore her 
authority; her boys go 
to the bad, her girls get 
fast and loud; all her 
own meek little ideas of 
modesty and virtue are 
rudely thrust to the 
wall; and she is obliged 
to submit to a family 
disorder which she nei- 
ther likes nor encour- 
ages, but which she has 
not the strength to op- 
pose nor the wisdom to 
direct. She may be the 
incarnation of all saint- 
ly qualities in her own 
person, but by mere 
want of strength she is 
the occasion by which a 
very pandemonium is 
carried on; and the 
worst house of a com- 
munity is sure to be that 
of a quiet, gentle, mol- 
luscous little - widow, 
without one single vi- 
cious’ proclivity so far 
as she herself is’ con- 
cerned, but: without the 
power to repress or even 
to rebuke vice in oth- 
ers. A molluscous man, 
too, suddenly ejected 
from his long-accustomed groove, where, like 
a toad embedded in the rock, he had made his 
niche exactly fitting to his own shape, presents 
just as wretched a picture of helplessness and 
unshiftiness, In vain his friends suggest this 
or that independent endeavor; he shakes his 
head, and says he can’t—it won't do; what 
he wants is a place where he is not obliged to 
depend on himself, where he has to do a fixed 
amount of work for a fixed amount of salary, and 
where his fibreless plasticity may find a mould 
ready formed, into which it may run without the 
necessity of forging shapes for itself, Many a 
pone: of respectable intellectual powers has gone 
ea into ruin, and died miserably, because of 
Z Parcs ces. which made it impossible for him 
new ground, or to work at any thing 


whatsoever with the stimulus of hope only. He 
must be bolstered up by certainty, supported 
by the walls of his groove, else he can do 
nothing; and if he can not get into this friend- 
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ly groove, he lets himself drift into destruc- 
tion. 

In no manner are limp people to be depended 
on; their very central quality being fluidity, 
which is a bad thing to rest on. ‘Take them in 
their family quarrels—and they are always quar- 
reling among themselves—you think they must 
have broken with each other forever, that surely 
they can never forget or forgive all the insolent 
expressions, the hard words, the full-flavored 
epithets which they have flung at one another; 
but the next time you meet they are quite good 
friends again, and going on the old fluid way as 
if no fiery storms had lately troubled the domes- 
tic horizon. Perhaps they, have induced you to 
take sides ; if so, you may look out, for you are 
certain to be thrown over, and to have the en- 
mity of both parties instead of only one. They 
are much given to this kind of thing, and fond 
of making pellets for you to shoot; when, after 


‘word you have said. 





the shot, they disclaim and disown you. ‘They 
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they take the shape of every hand which holds 
them ; and if you do not know them well, you 
may be deceived by their softness of touch, and 
think them sympathetic because they are fluid. 
‘They leave you full of promises to hold all you 
have told them sacred, and before an hour is out 
they have repeated to your greatest enemy every 
They had not the faintest 
intention of doing so when they left you, but they 
‘slop about ;” and sloppy folks can not hold se- 
crets. ‘The traitors of life are the limp, much 
more than the wicked, people, who let things be 
wormed out of them rather than intentionally 
betray them. They repent likely enough ; Judas 
hanged himself! but of what good is their re- 
pentance when the mischief is done? Not all 
the tears in the world can put out the fire when 
once lighted, and to hang one’s self because one 
has betrayed another will make no difference 
save inthe number of victims which one’s own 





weakness has created. 
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FORGET ME NOT. 


speak against. each other furiously, tell you all 
the family secrets, and make them worse and 
greater than they really are; and if you are cred- 
ulous for your own part you take them literally, 
and if highly moral, you probably act on their 
accusations in a spirit of rhadamanthine justice, 
and the absolute need of rewarding sin accord- 
ing to its sinfulness. Beware! their accusations 
are baseless as the wind, and acting on them 
will lead to your certain discomfiture. The only 
safe way with limp people is never to believe what 
they say; or, if you are forced to believe, never 
to translate your faith into deeds or even words ; 
never te commit yourself to partisanship in any 
form whatever. They don’t intend it, in all 
probability ; but by very force of their weakness 
limp people are almost invariakly untruthful and 
treacherous. By the force, too, of this same weak- 
ness, they are incapable of any thing like true 
friendship, and in fact make the most dangerous 





friends to be found. ‘They are so plastic that 








Another characteristic of limp people is their 
curious ingratitude. Give them nine-tenths of 
your substance, and they will turn against you 
if you refuse them the remaining tenth. Lend 
them continually all the money you can spare, 
and lend in utter hopelessness of any future day 
of-reckoning, but refrain once for your own im- 
perative needs, and they will leave your house 
open-mouthed at your stinginess. To be gfate- 
ful implies some kind of retentive faculty, and 
this is just what the limp have not got. Another 
characteristic of a different kind is the rashness 
with which they throw themselves into circum- 
stances which they afterward find they can not 
bear. They never know how to calculate their 
forces, and spend the latter half of their life in 
regretting what they had spent the former half 
in-endeavoring to attain, or to get rid of, as it 
might chance. If they marry A., they wish 
they had taken B. instead ; as house-mistresses 





they turn away their servants at short notice 
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after long complaint, and then beg them to re- 

main if by any means they can bribe them to 

stay. They know nothing of that clear incisive 

action which sets men and women at ease with 

themselves, and enables them to bear conse- 

quences, be they good or ill, with dignity and 

resignation. A limp, back-boneless creature al- 

ways falls foul of conditions, whatever they may 

be, thinking the right side better than the left, 

aud the left one so much nicer than the right, 

according to its own place of standing for the 

moment; and what heads plan and hands exe- 

cute, lips are never weary of bemoaning. In 

fact the limp, like fretful babies, do not know 

what they want, being unconscious that the 

whole mischief lies in. their having a vertebral 

column of gristle instead of one of bone. Then 

they spread themselves, and take the world into 

their confidence, weep in public and rave in pri- 

vate, and cry aloud to the priest and the Levite 

passing by on the other side (maybe heavily 

laden for their own 

share) to come over and 

help them, poor sprawl- 

ing mollusks, when no 
man but themselves can 

set them upright. The 

confidences of the limp 

are told through a trum- 

pet to all four corners 

of the sky, and are as 

easy to get at, with the 

very gentlest pressure, 

as the juice of an over- 

ripe grape. And no 

lessons of experience 
will ever teach them 
reticence, or caution in 

their choice of coufi- 
dants. Not difficult to 
press into the service 
of any cause whatever, 

they are the very curse 
of all causes which they 

assume to serve. They 

collapse at the first 
touch of persecution, 

of misunderstanding, of 
harsh judgment, and fall 
abroad in hopeless panic 
at the mere tread of the 

coming foe. Always 
convinced by the last 
speaker, facile to catch 
and impossible to hold, 

they are the prizes, the 
decoy ducks, for which 
contending parties 
fight, perpetually oscil- 
lating between the main- 
tenance of old abuses 
and the advocacy of 
dangerous reforms ; but 
the side to which they 
have pledged them- 
selves on Monday they 
forsake on Tuesday un- 
der the plea of recon- 
version. Neither can 
they carry out any de- 
sign of their own, if 
their friends take it in 
hand to overpersuade 
them. If aman of this 
stamp has painted a 
picture, he can be in- 
duced to change the 
whole key, the central 
circumstance, and the 
principal figure, at the 
suggestion of a confi- 
dent critic who is only 
a pupil in the art of 
which he is, at least 
technically, a master; 
if he is preaching or lec- 
turing, he thinks more 
of the people he is ad- 
dressing than of what 
he has to say, and, 
though impelled at 
times to use the scalp- 
ing-knife, hopes he 
doesn’t wound. Vehe- 
ment advocates at 
times, these men’s en- 
thusiasm is merely tem- 
porary, and burns itself 
out by its own energy 
of expression ; and how 
fierce soever their as- 
pect when they rutile 
their feathers and make 
believe to fight, one vig- 
orous peck from their 
opponent proves their 
anatomy as that of a 
creature without verte- 
bre, pulpy, gristly, gelatinous, and limp. All 
things have their uses and good issues; but 
what portion of the general good the limp are 
designed to subserve is one of those mysteries to 
which none as yet hold the key. 





GOLDEN IDOLS ANDCLAY FEET. 


O human being with a heart that can be call- 

ed a heart at all has ever gone through 

life without having set up an idol of some kind— 
something in which he implicitly believed as high- 
er, and nobler, and more beautiful than himself; 
something in the passionate worship of which he 
placed his own honor, and felt that according 
to the measure of his moral worth, so was the 
amount of his spiritual devotion. This idol-mak- 
ing is an instinct, the imperative need of man for 
something to love better than himself, the yearn- 





ing of the soul in its own dimness for an em- 
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bodied form of nobleness as an exemplar and 
a stay; and if we can do no better than a mrss 
of clay, we set up the pottery rather than have 
nothing at all, and for want of a Phidian Cove 
of gold and ivory, are fain to be content with a 
doll made of composition and stuffed with bran. 
The make-believe does as well as the real thing, 
so long as matters go on quietly and the wor- 
ship is ducted with reverence and without 
inquisitiveness. Let the robe fall low enough to 
hide the feet, and let there be no prying mechan- 
ic or chemist about to try the joints or test the 
metal, and the worshiper may worship to the 
end of his days. ‘The clay idol will comfort 
him quite as much as the golden one would 
have done, and in his own belief of its beauty 
and efficiency he will find his happiness and 
consolation. But if he once lifts up that stately 
drapery, if he gives his fair-faced doll a wrench 
or a blow, he will find then that he has been 
making prayers and offering incense to some- 
thing in every way unworthy of his pains; and 
perhaps in his despair he will believe no more 
in beauty of any kind, because his first idol 
proved to be a gree-gree and not a god. And 
yet, how many of our idols are real? Love it- 
self, the truest thing we have, makes more mis- 
takes than successes in ‘this way, and what we 
believe we love in a person is oftentimes as far 
from the real thing he is as a leaf insect is from 
the dead twig it simulates, It is like, maybe, 
but it is not the same; or indeed it may be only 
our fancy that creates the beauty from the be- 
ginning, as Titania loved the ass’s head, and out 
of her own ideality created its loveliness. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pirpmont Daisy.—Your sample is Japanese linen, 
and is suitable for June weather. You have made it 
in good style.—Make your piqué suits with slashed 
basque, long upper skirt, and ruffles of embroidery, or 
flat muslin pleatings for trimming. Wear the basque 
and upper skirt just described with a figured percale. 
—$1 50 to $2 50 are asked for jet ball pins for veils. 
The square veils are not very popular. The point is 
sharply curved below the chin.—Braids are not worn 
low enough to touch the collar.—The hat you describe 
will be very pretty. 

Mrs. E. A. B.—Point lace materials are ordered from 
abroad, and importers hope to have them soon. 

Ne.u.—Hair jewelry is very little worn now. 

Avre.ia.—Buttoned boots of French kid, stitched 
with white and worn without bows, are most fashion- 
able. 

Macats.—Buy the patent dress protectors sold in 
fancy stores to protect your dress from perspiration. 
—If the lady prefers her dilatory suitor to all others, 
she will not care if other lovers are kept away by his 
attentions. If she does not prefer him, she should 
tell him frankly that his visits are causing unpleasant 
rumors, and ask him to discontinue them. As to en- 
couraging him to propose, that is so delicate a matter 
that the Bazar declines giving any advice regarding 
it.—We should say that the exercise of common-sense 
and self-control would contribute more than any thing 
else to suppress tears that are shed for trivial causes. 
We know of nothing that will instantly remove the 
redness of the eyes caused by crying, and advise you 
to follow our first suggestion as a preventive of these 
unbecoming effects. 

Emma.—Use pulverized charcoal on your teeth after 
each meal. Ifthe tooth is much decayed it is painful 
to have it filled ; but the fear of pain should not pre- 
vent your trying to save your teeth.—Bazar is accented 
on the last syllable.—Water turns the hair lighter.— 
Au over-skirt like the dress is more stylish than one 
of black silk, though both are worn. 

Bourr.—Make pleated ruffies of your buff Marseilles, 
and put narrow brown braid on the hem. 

Giiu1an.—Read reply above to “‘ Piedmont Daisy.” 
Marseilles and piqué are the same.—Very high- 
crowned hats are worn, and will continue. 

Oniitz.—Any of the black silk casaques in our Sup- 
plement, or else a white Swiss casaque, would be pret- 
ty with a blue silk dress. Near-sighted eyes improve 
with years. For any special advice you must consult 
an oculist. 

E. V. W.—Linen traveling dresses are only suitable 
for very short journeys. Get a gray or brown wash 
poplin instead. It costs but 35 or 40 cents a yard, and 
when stylishly made, but plain, a suit is sold for $20. 

Neuuie B. D.—Make an over dress or walking coat 
of blue and white or brown and white checked flan- 
nel for your little girl to travel in, and let her wear 
her ordinary clothing beneath. 

Estuxr B.—Make side-pleated ruffles, with a row of 
black velvet ribbon an inch from the top.—Make your 
organdy a gored demi-train with a single wide flounce 
and two narrow ones above. Belted short basque, 
rufiled, and sabot sleeves, 

Josreu F.—We can not give addresses in this 
column. ‘ 

Fanny B.—Black grenadine is never worn over 
white but over black silk.—Trim your black gros 
grain with grenadine ruffles in flat pleats.—A short 
dress will be far more useful to you than a long one; 
but a trained dress will not cut advantageously into 
a short one.—Make your Swiss and cambric suits by 
patterns in Bazar No. 21, Vol. I11.—Trim your silk 
sacque with lace and passementerie. 

T. O. G.—Make your black grenadine dress with a 
basque, the grenadine tight over a black silk lining. 
Cut two square tabs behind and make sabot sleeves. 
The demi-train skirt should be worn over a black silk 
skirt, and trimmed with three flat pleatings simply 
hemmed at the lower edge, and headed by a chain 
of puffs of grenadine. 

Ditemma.—We could not give in these columns 
the address of a house where false eyebrows can be 
procured, and we would not commend you to spend 
money on such a transparent sham. Use a solution 
of sulphate of quinine to increase your eyebrows. 

C. J. C.—Make a half-fitting basque and a gored 
skirt of your French calico. Scallop it, and edge with 
white piqué braid. 

M. L. H.—The house you mention is reliable.—En- 
glish bardge five-eighths of a yard wide is sold for 25 
or 30 cents a yard. 

Zi.tau.—Muslin ruffs are both standing and fiat. 
Veils a yard long are worn.—Eating starch is in- 
jurious to health.—Flowing and sabot sleeves are 
preferred to coat-sleeves for paletots. 

F. C. M.—Sponge your black silk with two parts of 
bay rum and one of water. Then fold it smoothbiy, 
and place it where the air will soon dry it without 
ironing. 





DisaProrntep.—We have said repeatedly that we 
answer no inquiries concerning MSS. in this column. 
—White Swiss suits are beautiful for summer. 

Gerttz Raymonp.—Back Numbers of the Bazar 


will explain the whole significance of turned-down 


corners of visiting-cards. 

Susscrrmer.—Make your soft cambric by patterns 
for Cretonne suits in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IL The trim- 
ming is to form narrow ruffies.—Put bands of dark 
blue silk on the blue dress.—Read answer in last 
Number to “ Helen M.” 

Jesstz §.—Make your Scotch gingham walking 
suit by patterns for cretonne in Bazar No. 21,Vol. LIl., 
and trim with scant ruffles. 

Mxs. Jounn.—It is out of our power to give you the 
information you want. 

Lrim.—Make your white tarlatan graduating dress 
with very slight train, and cover the entire skirt with 
pinked box-pleated ruffles three inches wide in bunch- 
es of three ruffles, separated by three narrow puffs. 
The waist is low, pointed, and made over white silk. 
Wear a white China crape sash, long white kid gloves, 
and white shoes. 

Pavutine.—Redd answer to “A Young Matron” in 
Bazar No, 22, Vol. I11.—Black, green, blye, and rose- 
pink are becoming to blondes. 

A. R. D.—Bound volumes of the Bazar for the past 
two years are $7 each volume. They may be ordered 
from the publication office. 

Youne Hovsexzrerer.—Dotted Swiss muslin cur- 
tains with fluted ruffies are pretty for summer par- 
lors.—See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
If]. Embroidery on the piqué, ruffies of embroidery, 
muslin pleatings, and Tom Thumb fringe are all used 
for trimming piqué. 

Lavinia.—Make a short gored and ruffled dress of 
your striped material, and get solid blue poplin for a 
sleeveless casaque to wear over it. 

C, A. E.—Get white or buff linen collars for trayel- 
ing. They should be standing bands behind with 
sharp turned-over points in front.—We do not pur- 
chase goods for our readers.—Send to a furnishing 
house for a linen duster. 

Mas. C. G. C.—Your sample is ordinary cambric.— 
Make a wide flounce on the skirt with a heading of 
the stripe stitched on. A ruffle, of which the stripe 
forms part, trims the sacque. 

Woman 1n Earnest.—We are quite unable to tell a 
helpless genius, who has brain capital enough for any 
woman’s venture, and is waiting for somebody to teach 
her to turn it to account, how to find any occupation 
which will support her for the present and train her 
for the future. There are thousands of women in 
just this position, who, with unlimited confidence in 
their own powers to do any thing in general, yet un- 
able through lack of education and discipline to doa 
single thing well, expect to rush into the arena of 
literature, and instantly secure remunerative employ- 
ment that demands neither capacity nor previous 
training. It would save reams of good paper if they 
would reflect that it is just as impossible for an in- 
experienced writer to dash off a successful magazine 
article at the first trial as it would be for a girl who 
had never before touched the piano to dash off a 
symphony of Beethoven. 

Curious.—We can not tell you the special signifi- 
cance of a pine-apple leaf, unless it be that it indicates 
the proximity of a delicious fruit. 

Marrua anp Barsara.— These head-quarters” is 
correct.—Anna Dickinson is a bitter opponent of 
Mormonism. 

E. M. A.—Patterns for an infant's wardrobe were 
given in Bazar No, 21, Vol. IIl.—Use pleated ruffies 
of the material on your muslin wrappers. Stitch 
them down with a narrow band an inch below the 
top, and they will iron smoothly and flat. 

Country Giz.t.—Do not stop at the door of a hotel 
to ring the bell, but go at once to the reception-room, 
and send your card by the servant that will answer 
the bel), if he is not statioued in the hall or parlor. 

Iva H.—Any large drug store will supply you with 
rice powder. 

An Op Maip.—We think you can make the stylish 
Caprice paletot, or the Ninon or Bianca, out of your 
black silk sacque. It does not follow that the upper 
skirt must be ruffled because the skirt is flounced. 
The paletot and upper skirt are oftenest trimmed 
with fringe, lace, folds, and passementerie.—It is not 
temerity for you to go to Saratoga with ‘‘only five 
dresses to wear.”—Your letter convinces us that you 
will have the charming visit you anticipate. 

8.—For your boy, nineteen months old, get white 
piqué Gabrielles fastened behind, and little kilt-pleat- 
ed skirts buttoned to blouse waists. A walking coat 
with cape is made of piqué, and to complete the suit, 
get an English straw turban trimmed with white 
gros grain and white ostrich tip.—See Supplement 
of present Number for sacques. 








BEAUTY UNDER A CLOUD 


May be relieved from any blemish caused by or- 
dinary eruptions, such as pimples, cold sores, 
scurf, or what is called muddiness of the com- 
plexion, by a course of Starrorp’s Iron aND 
SuLPHUR Powpers. They act upon these dis- 
figurements and discolorations in the venous 
blood—their operation being exactly reverse of 
the suppressive washes and lotions, all of which 
are more or less dangerous. «Instead of driving 
the impurities back into the system, to reappear 
in other parts of the body and in more virulent 
forms, the Powders cause them to be exhaled 
through the pores. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hai & RuckE., 218 
Greenwich Street, N.Y. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

‘*For more than twelve years a Grover & 
BagER Sewing Machine has been in constant 
use in my family, and it has given complete 
satisfaction. My wife considers it invaluable in 
the family, as by it all kinds of work can be 
done, the finest fabrics as well as the coarsest, 
with equal facility. After long experience of 
its excellences, we cordially recommend it to our 
friends as an almost indispensable article, that 
in a few years will more than pay its cost.”— 
—JosrPH Cast tz, P. E., Central Philadelphia 
District of the M. E, Church. 





Guirrznine Tzetu.—Not only does SozoponT im- 
Fei the whiteness of the purest porcelain to the teeth 
ut its polish, too. They glisten, after being brushed 
with it, like the inner of an ocean shell, and 
the effect of this rless dentifrice is to render the 
enamel as hard and indestructible as adamant.—[Com.] 








CopyinG hese oe f the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting p oreasagr of allsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail-on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 

dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, use Perry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond St., 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 

FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless eee known to science. Pre- 
yest by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 

y Druggists every where, 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 BROADWAY, near Great Jones St., 


SUCCESSORS TO E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
are closing out 


$200,000 of the Stock of the late 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


and are opening 

120 Packages of NEW AND ELEGANT FRENCH 
CHINA DINNER, TEA, AND DESSERT SETS, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, VASES, AND MANTEL SETS, 
IMPORTED CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIX- 
TURES, FINE GLASS, SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
AND CUTLERY. 

Superior to and Cheaper than any 
goods in the market. 


184, § 994 4 


PAIN KULLER. 


This Valuable Family Medicine has heen widely and 
favorably known in our own and foreign. countries 
upward of 

THIRTY YEARS! 

It is an External and rnal- Remedy. “For Sum- 
mer Complaint, or any. er kgemot bowel disease in 
children or adults, it is an: ost certain cure, and 
has, without doubt, been more successful in curing the 
various kinds of CHOLERA ‘than any other known 
remedy, or the most skillful ph: m. In India, 
Africa, and China, where this @ disease is more 
or less prevalent, the Pain Killer is considered by the 
natives,as well as European residents in those climates, 
a@ sure remedy; and while it is a most efficient remedy 
for pain, it is a,perfectly safe medicine, even in un- 
skillful hands. id by all Druggists. [June 11, 1870. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 











1870, 





UNION ADAMS & CO,, 
637 BROADWAY. 


D. WILSON & CO., 397 Peart St., Ne¥.,ftr- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and, Bazar. 








OHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 


No. 86 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
Are showing all the Laresr Novetrizs out in 
STRAW, CHIP, AND LEGHORN 
HATS AND BONNETS. 
A reduction of over Twenty-Five per Cent. on 
several popular styles of 
STRAW GOODS. 





We have just opened several cases of 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
JET AND PEARL ORNAMENTS. 
We are selling, at a reduction of Twenty per Cent. 
from former prices, our stock of 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 





We have just received from Auction several lots of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
which we offer much below the cost of importation. 


SASH RIBBONS IN ALL COLORS, 
from 75 cents a yard up. 
Full lines of 
GROS-GRAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS, 


at a reduction of fully Twenty rer Cent. from former 
prices. 
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We are clearing out our stock of 
BOWS, TIES, AND SCARFS, 
At Fiery Cents on tHE Dottar, 
Our stock of 
TRIMMED HATS 


contain some very new and elegant designs just 
shown for the first time. 





A choice line of ~ 
COLORED SATINS, 
Which we Cut on the Bias. 





Also, 
VELVET, SILKS, AND CRAPES; 
A large assortment of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES; 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
BERLIN WOOLS, and 
FANCY GOODS, &c. 


—_— 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
No. 86 East Fourteenth Street, 
Union Square. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes, Travel- 
ing Bags, Gloves, &c. It gives a beautiful lustre, will 
not injure the leather, nor smut when wet. No fam- 
ily will be without it when once acquainted with its 
merits. Ask for BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING, 
as there are numerous counterfeits and imitations. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS:. 


Week.y Butietin.— Four Seasons,” after Jas. M. 
Hart; ‘Flowers of Hope;” ‘Flowers of Memory.” 
For sale in all Art Stores throughout the world. 











ADIES, NOTICE! — Earrings to be worn 
without boring the ears. Patented. Send for 
description. W. CARPENTER, 77 Nassau St., N. Y. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE - WATERS, 481 retew, N. Y., will 
iiiapove of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, ELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. 








ARMORY OF THE 22d REGIMENT. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


- e 
Pleasure Carriages, 
embracing every. variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th ‘Street,ibetween 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, 
of the newest designs and most perfect finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, 
No. 740 Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 
been removed to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are tu be 


Sold at Cost of Production. 
Blegant Close Coaches- - - - - - $1000| Clarences - - - - - - - $1400 to $1650 


Landaus - - - - - - - - - $1500 to 1650| Wagons -------- 


350 to 400 


These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 
Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality to those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 





2 a= 
Pony Carriages, New Designs, for $150. 
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|” Apeaigunamneaaeecnant = BARGAINS 


REAL INDIA CASHMERE AND SUMMER 
SHAWLS. 
Paris and domestic made 
SILK CLOAKS, EMBROIDERY. 
BREAKFAST JACKETS IN ALL COLORS. 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ SACQUES. 
LADIES’ SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS 


in 
Silk, Poplin, Pongees, Serges, Piques, Swiss Lawns, 
Linens, Colored and Plain Cambrics. 
Children’s and Misses’ 
WHITE AND COLORED PIQUE SUITS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS' 
UNDERWEAR, 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
&e., &e., &e. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninth and Tenth Sts. 


Graw ee. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are offering 
GREAT BARGAINS 
In French Cashmere, Broche, and Paisley Shawls. 
Challie, Barege, and other varieties in Summer Shawls, 
from $3 and upward. White and Colored Shetlands, 
$2 25 each, formerly $5. The Reversible ‘* Formosa” 
Shaw] and Bornous, the latest novelty in sea-side wrap. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH STREET. 
ANTILLA DEPARTMENT. 

















The finest selection of Paris Novelties in ‘ Bap- 
tiste,” ‘French Poplin,” Chene-Silk Robes, Black- 
Silk Mantles and Suits, Chantilly Lace Points, Jack- 
ets, &c., &c. 

Also, Linen and Pique Traveling Suits in variety, 
Breakfast Jackets, &c. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner 19th St. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER 


‘a 
FINE RIBBONS, 
FANCY SASHES, 
LADIES’ TIES, 
BOWS, 


these goods, the importation of which we make 


A SPECIALTY. 


REAL 


ROMAN 


SASHES and SCARFS. 





Would particular- 
ly call the attention 
of those doing a first- 


class country trade to 


Just received 





1 ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
i DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” FOR $75. 


@ Wiamnel: Baggs 6.5 cess ccdesk @ $0 373¢..$ 7 
DIO Cais osicicccccccacs @ 200.... 

© Pinmnel SRirte.....ccccccccces g 
eo rere 
GOINIGEE DISIBCG. 6.6.05) 58ccccnase 
nc, ne ee eee Pr 
2 Day Dresses... 
Fy icadidgeness 
1 Basket, furnished 
6 Pairs Socks...... 
2 Cambric Skirts....... 
2 oe * Tucke @ 


a 
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$75 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


T JACKSON’S, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, Cor. of Waverley Place. 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
BARGAINS FROM AUCTION. 

Bombazines and Parisiennes, Gold-Medal Iron- 
Frame Grenadines; also, Canvas-Mesh Grenadines, 
in all widths. Tamise Cloth, Creton Cloth, and Crepe 
Cloth, 6-4 Delaines, Challies, Cashmeres, and Henrietta 
Cloth, Byzantine and Florentine Cloth, Rich Black 
Gros-Grain Silks, $1 50, $1 75, and $2 per yard. Black 
Alpacas (Buffalo Brand), Pure Mohair Cloth (Beaver 
Brand). A Handsome Quality of Alpaca at 5vc. per 
yard. A Full Line of Desirable Traveling Materials, 
from 30c. per yard. Parasols, Veils, Embroideries, &c. 
One Case Real Japan Silks, $9 40, worth $14 per 

Dress. BONNETS AND SUITS READY MADE. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, E; pt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Ferrince. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By - PEMBROKE Fetriner. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
x Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
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Harrer & Broruers will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of the price. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 
novel and very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 
ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. 


PAYNE'S IMPROVED, OR THE COMMON SENSE 
RUIT PRESERVE 










nts an im apparatus for 

i. Fruits, Vegetab es, &C.; an 

ed by scientific judges as the most 
e ever offered to the public. Its 


el us 
“The fruits retain all their Solidity, 
uiring no sugar, unless pre- 
it-packer, the inventor speaks 
advis n fectjarsare (those represented 
in the cut, with ason's Union andard, are re- 
rded by himasamong the best), and our directions fol- 
owed, success Limetme vag ‘ eee Pe a 
» $35 ; four pi r » $6. 

Liberal arrangements aade with the trade and good 

5 rticulars, ress 
COnV WILLIAMS & CHASE, 35 Park Place, N. Y. City. 





For 
WILLIAMS 





| Xpemoemeeeaie FLUTING MACHINE. 





CHEAPEST AND BEST IN MARKET. 


Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Prices :—No. 1, 5-inch Flutes, $6 00; 
No. 2, T-inch Flutes, $8 00. 


Great inducements to Agents to sell this Machine 
in all sections. Illustrated Circulars sent free. 
Manufactured by 
GEORGE HOVEY & SON; 
309° East 22d Street, New York. 








All the Gold and Diamond Mines of 
the Earth are of less value than one healing Spring. 
The Seltzer Spa is worth all the treasures of Califor- 
nia and Peru, and it has this advantage over them: 
Chemistry can reproduce it. In Tarranv’s SELTzER 
ApERIENT its remedial ingredients are all present, 
while every useless element is omitted. The effect of 
this delicious effervescent aaa in dyspepsia, 
sick headache, heartburn, biliousness, constipation, 
and nervous weakness, are among medical marvels 
which must be experienced to be believed. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Boeser’s FIFTY-CENT PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR.—The best and cheapest mod- 
ern tutor. Forty-four pages, full music size. Price 
Fifty Cents. Simple to learn from, easy to teach by. 
Tutors for singing, men’s and ladies’ voices, flute, clar- 
ionet, cornet, violin, concertina, cabinet organ, &c., 
each Fifty Cents. Each method complete, and written 
by the most eminent professors, including Balfe, Hat- 
ton, Pratten, &c. A new catalogue, free, of the cheap- 
est and largest collection of modern music in the 
world. OOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 
Removed from 644 Broadway. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


. 
ZX Corset, Skirt Support: 
(\} er, and BUSTLE 
Fim) Is just the article needed by every 
a lady who consults 
f , ld HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
= | 2g Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 
Lady —_ wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 
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Curtain Store at 447 Broadway, near Howard St. 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 







POLISHES, 
8 \ AND I8 
N \. CHEAPER & BETTER 
PANN THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 














‘The New Books of the Spring, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 

y Joun S. C. Assort, Author of “The French Rev- 

olution,” ‘‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 

With gravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ IUustrated Histories. 

THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By 
AntHony Trotiore, Author of ‘‘The Bertrams,” 
“Castle Richmond,” Mornay Parsonage,” ‘ Or- 
ley Farm,” “Small House at Allington,” &. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY ; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxerr, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND._ A Novel. By the Author 
of “My Daughter Elinor.” S8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
| omy oa Lexicon. By C.D. Yoner. With man 
ew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, an 
Pillon'’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drisxrr, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of “‘ Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Romance. By the 
Author of “* Olive Varcoe.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. Dr. Gzorer Hesextet. Translated and Ed- 

ited, with an Introduction, Rapleneiens Notes, and 

Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Maoxenzie, F.S.A 

F.A.S.L. ith upward of 100 Illustrations. 

Cloth, $3 00. ee. 


MEMOIR OF THE Rev. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 


B. Waternury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutta Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “ The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Orn Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
ae — and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





8vo, 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samurt Sizes, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Ameria B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” ‘Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Lllus- 
trated. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. IIL. just 
ready. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $1 50. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
anp ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curxtock, D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerons Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
One Thousand Pages each. Vols. I., IL, and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, _ Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 00. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanprr WinonE1, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, ge and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES MocCALL, 

543 Broadway, New York. 








Half the price of Braids 
sold by the yard. 








To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wirtuovut Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ORIENTAL MOTH POWDER 


Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
Sume. . we package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. WOODWORTH, & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 


Go 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Spenoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS WANTED —SAMPLES FREE.—$30 TO 

$60 per week guaranteed to eithersex. Goodsnew, 
and as staple as flour. Send 6c. for return postage. 

D. D. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago. 


$2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents, 
Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. —The Nation, N. ¥. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper s W eekly, 

Harprr’s Werkty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, eek 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Weekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to. pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harprer’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
specs arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar-—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 

We have made arrangements to supply the readers 
of the Bazar with cut paper Patterns of the beautiful 
single Costumes which we give from time to time out- 
side our Supplement, and which are prepared by the 
best Parisian dressmakers, in conjunction with good 
artists, with a view to making fashions truly artistic. 
These patterns, so carefully adjusted that they can be 
used by the most inexperienced, will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, on the receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
entire costume. 
discount. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ Zhe 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” The Dodge Club," 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


Newsdealers supplied at the usual 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 
eo. 


ver. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


j am 

Harper S Magazine, 

The June Number begins the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
PER’s Mae@azineE. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical he pag pee of the age, and bs poe 
current topics; ard to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harrer’s Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Macazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Wrexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrenr’s Macazinxe, Harvur’s Werxcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werk.y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerky or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror APVERTISING IN Harprr’s Periopioars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLA. 

oO .--Ought * Put 
Yourself in bie Place” to be 
classed amoug Reade-able 
books? 


— ~—_—_ 

A littie girl, on hearing 
oe ental n that she in- 
ten ed to go 10 # ball and 


have bought them.” 
j Bn TEs ORAS 

Candidates for ern- 
ment offices in England are 
examined upon various lit- 
erary and scientific topics. 
Lately one of them, bya slip 
of the pen, wrote “ Ven- 
nice” in one of his rs. 

. you know, Sir, that 
there is but one ‘hen’ in 
Venice?” asked the indig- 
nant examiner. 

“Then eggs must be very 
ay there,” was the re- 
ply. 
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Mevanono.y Trees—The 
weeping - willow and the 
pine-apple. 

_—.—»p——— -—- 

The Iowa School Com- 
missioners have issued an 
edict forbidding lady teach- 
ers kissing male pupils “if 
they are overeighteen years 


Which ?—the teachers or 
the pupils? 


a 
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One exceedingly warm 
day in Junea neighbor met 
an old man, and remarked 
that it was very hot. 

“Yes,” said Joe; “if it 
wasn't for one thing, I 
should say we were going 
to have a thaw.” 

“What is that?” inquired 
the friend, 

“* There's nothing froze,” 
said Joe. 

—p—— 


A gentleman of Boston, 
who takes a business view 
of most things, when recently asked respecting a per- 
son of quite a poetic temperament, replied: ‘‘Oh, he 
is one of those men who have soarings after the in- 
finite and divings after the unfathomable, but who 
never pay cash, 

ae SON MOLE: oe 

Ciose Suavine.—An engineer in a mill in Indiana 
doesn’t wear long whiskers any more. They caught 
in a shaft revolving six hundred times a minute the 
other day, and the result was a clean shave for his 
face and a close shave for his life. 


of the kind Mrs. B. and 


a ee ae ee 

A correspondent wishes to know what kind of 
broom the young lady in the novel used when she 
swept back the ringlets from her classic brow.—We 
a8 t know, and don't think we should answer if we 

a. 

EOS ee > ae a 

Some one nit truly that the best way for a man to 
train up a child in the way it should go is io travel 
that way sometimes himself. 


Wr 


| io 


Mrs. Brown (at the Left 
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A DISCUSSIQN, 
t of the Picture) thinks it a great Shame that a Lady can not Walk by H 
otherwise Annoyed by Men. Lie . 
Mrs. Jones (with the Feathers in her Hat) is of the same Opinion. 
Men wd Stare in the Most Offensive Manner. ; 
Mrs. Rosinson (in the Middle) is much Surprised to Hear this. 


Such, at least, is Aer Experience. 


Mrs. J. have described. 


Woman.—There is a purple half to the grape, a mel- 

- low half to the peach, a sunny half to the world, and 
a better half to man. 

-— i 

A Western coroner's jury returned a verdict that the 
deceased came to his death from exposure. 

‘*What do you mean by that?” asked a relative of 
pe eget man; ‘there are two bullet-holes in his 
skull.” ’ 

The coroner replied, with a wave of the hand, ‘Just 
so—he died from exposure to bullets.” 


ae 








“Did I not tell you,” said the father of a little girl, 
Ma to pick flowers in the conservatory without 
eave?” 

“Yes, papa; but all these had leaves.” 

SF Fi ess RL ANN 

Hood’s description of the meeting of the man and 
the lion—‘‘ when the mon ran off with all his might, 
and the Jion with all Lis mane’'—at:ained the acne 
of whimsical absurdity. : 
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Awful Position of an Unmarried Swell, whose Married Sister asked him to 
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HARPER'S. BAZAR. 
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Ske never Stirs out Alone—her Husband would never Allow such a thing. But, even then, 


Although in the Constant Habit of Walking by Herself, she has never yet met with any Annoyance 





erself in. New York without being Followed, Accosted, and 








[June 11, 1870. 





A young nobleman, in 
frightful railway accident. 
missed his valet. One o' 
the guards came up to him 
and said: 

“My lord, we have found 
ag servant, but he’s cut 
in two.” 

“Aw, is he?” said the 
young man, with a Dun- 
dreary draw}, but still with 
some anxiety depicted on 
his ‘countenance. ‘‘ Will 

‘ou be good enough to see 

n which half he has got 

the key of my carpet-bag ?” 
> 

When are -thieves like 
leopards ?—When they are 
“spotted.” 

—_— 
THE, WIND. 

When is it like a certain 

fruit? — When it is a cur- 


rent. 

When is it like music ?— 
When it whistles. 

When is it like a baby? 
—When it is squally. 

When like a fruit tree ?— 
When it blows. 

When like a person in 
deep affliction?—When it 
moans. 

When like a newspaper? 
—When it puffs. 

PBDI EGA 

People who travel in can- 
nibal countries are apt to 
be turved into Indian meal. 

pba Studion 

Though men boast of 
nolding the reins,-the wo- 
men generally tell them 
which way they must drive. 

> 


Tur Devit's Duz—Is he. 
indeed? Then let us all 
most fervently hope that 
he won’t keep his appoint- 
See ment. 


re ee 





A gentleman, whose cus- 
tom it was to entertain very 
often a circle of friends, ob- 
served that one of them 
was in the habit of eating 
something before grace was 
asked, and determined to 

. cure him. Upon a repeti- 
tion of the offense he said, 
“For what we are about 


Why is the earth like a blackboard ?—Because the | to receive, and for what James Taylor has already re- 


children of men multiply upon the face of it. 


Pot geateen oe oellg natcacecnetinns 


When is a man near his most interested friend ?— 
When he is beside himself. . 


ee ee ey 


‘*Where do you go to Sunday-schoolyJimmy ?” 

‘*Why, marm, I go to the Baptisses, the Methodisses, 
and Presbyteriums; but I’ve been trying the ’Pisco- 
pals for two or three weeks.” 

‘*You don’t seem to belong any where, then,Jimmy?” 

‘*Why, yes, marm, don’t you see? 1 belong to’em 
all exceptin’ the ’Piscopals; but I’m going to jine them 
too now.” 

‘*Well, Jimmy, what is your idea in going to so 
many?” : 

‘“*Why, you see, I gets a little of what’s going on at 
‘em all, marm. I gets liberries, and hymn-books, and 
all that: and whe. they have picnics I goes to every 
cne of em.” 























ceived, the Lord make us truly thankful.” The effect 
may be imagined. . 
mite oa ee 
A Scaregrace—A man late at dinner. 


a 


Jerrold said one day he would make a pun upon an 
thing his friends would put to him. _ A friend aske' 
him whether he could pun upon the signs of the zo- 
diac; to which he promptly replied, “By Gemini, I 
Cancer,” 





or 


Tue Ties toat Connect Bustness MEN WITH THE 
Prsiic—Advertise. 





Set! La eee 
Somebody advertises thus: 
WANTED.—A Man to, look after a Horse and Cart. Both have 
been lost for some years ; and therefore it will bo useless for any 


one to apply who is not acquainted with the habits and haunts of New 
York thieves. Salary no object. 








Hold her Baby while she alighted from a Cab. No sooner had he taken it in his Arms than the Horse: took 


Fright and moved on a few yards....... 4 At that moment up came the Grosvenor Girls and their Mamma.— Zad/eau ! 











